J WEEK'S WORK!—To find a solution to “the whole railroad situ- 
ation”. Job assigned by the President to Walter M. W. Splawn, 
Cherles D. Mahaffie, Joseph 8. Eastman, 1.C.C. commissioners. 


pean hemes ; : 


@ The price of gear steel in 1937 was 19° less than 
the price in 1923 and the improvements in the steel 
during this period have increased gear tooth life 
more than 500%. 

The price of enameling iron sheets for making one- 
piece washing machine tubs during 1937 was 42% 
lower than in 1923. The drawing quality and finish 
however have improved so that tub manufacturers 
have eliminated one drawing, one heat treating and 
two finishing operations. 

Sheets for automobile fenders in 1937 were priced 
46°% below 1923 prices. One glance at a modern 
fender shows the improved drawing quality of the 
steel while the better surface has eliminated 
six Of more priming and finish coats. 


REPUBLIC | stainless steels. © Is now operating the world’s 


US Pal OFF 


the costs 


Republic Steel has spent millions of dollars in re- 
search and plant facilities to make better steels for 
every use available at lower prices. Figure the savings 
these steels will make in your fabricating costs—the 
better products they make possible—the widened mar- 
kets they develop for your products—and you'll agree 
—these tailored-to-order steels are worth all they cost. 

Let a Republic representative tell you where 1938 
steels will fit into your products—or write for up-to- 
the-minute facts on the kinds of steel you buy. 
Republic Steel Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Gacts about REPUBLIC 


® Is the world’s largest producer of alloy and 


widest and most modern hot and cold strip mills 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY-— STEEL AND TUBES, INC.—UNION DRAWN STEEL DIVISION 


BERGER MANUFACTURING DIVISION — 


NILES STEEL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
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RUBBER 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


GAs and steel don’t get along 
together. Heatand cold make them 
expand and contract at different rates, 
so that ordinary putty—which hardens 
~pullsaway from one or both, and leaves 
a gap. This means expensive re-putty- 
ing, especially in greenhouses where 
the glass slopes toward the sun so that 
the putty deteriorates more quickly. 


Then Goodrich engineers began to 
experiment for a flexible putty, and 
found it. This Goodrich putty, made 
of rubber, never loses its resilience. It 
exp.ndsand contracts with every change 
in the steel (or wood) and glass, and 


so keeps a permanently tight, air-proof 
seal, and assures greater protection 
because it eliminates drafts. Goodrich 
rubber putty is already in use on thou- 
sands of panes of glass. Some users 
say it will last two or three times as 
long as other putty, and correspond- 
ingly reduce the cost and work of 
troublesome maintenance. 

That job of Goodrich research was 
important to every maker and user of 
windows, but every job of Goodrich re- 
search is important to you who use 
industrial rubber goods—because this 
research is constantly improving belt- 


PUTTY ENDS TUG-OF-WAR 
BETWEEN GLASS AND STEEL 


ing, hose, packing and every other 
Goodrich product,to keep them abreast 
of changing modern needs, and make 
them better values for you who use 
them. See your Goodrich distributor 
for better value in all rubber products 
you buy. Write us for his name if 
you don't know him. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Division, Akron, Ohio, 


Goodrich 
RUBEER 
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hoist 


This new portable “ Budgit” 
electric hoist makes electric 
litting available any place. 
Ope rates on 


a domestic operates | 


light circuit, does not need a 
vee line. Hang up, plug in 
ight socket and USE! Capacity 
500 Ibs. Lifts at 
the rate of 17 fr. {OUR 
per minute, up to 10 ft. from 
floor (Higher lifts available). 
Distance between hooks only 
16 in. Weighs only 
58 lbs. complete. lamp 
Can be used almost anywhere. 
Unqualitiedly guaranteed by 
a firm making only the highest 
quality of lifting 
equipment of all socket 
types, capacities and purposes. 
FREE: Send for Bulletin on this new 
“Budgit” Hoist, advantages, savings. 


Price $119 f.o.b. 


SHAW-BOX CRANE & 
HOIST DIVISION 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 
Dept. Muskegon, Mich. 


supait hoist 


ADER NUMBER 


SYMBOL OF SECURITY 


ALL FORMS 
OF GROUP 
INSURANCE 


LIFE 
PENSIONS 
SICKNESS 

ACCIDENT 
HOSPITAL 


Salaried experts of the tna Group 
Division will give you intelligent 
and up-to-the-minute information 
on all phases of employee insurance. 


“ETNA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford Connecticut 
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Tip for warm weather: F. O. Jordan (3) “Industry's Public Rel» 
of Refrigeration and Air Conditioning veritable compendium of the 
Institute, Chicago, advises that the dif- outline prepared by Toledo A 
ferential between outside and_ inside 2325 Madison Ave., Toledo 
temperatures in summer should not be 

more than 15 deg. F., and preferably It is tough on the bankroll an 
not more than 10 to 12 deg. “Food is to executive complacency to 
good for one, and yet too much food that a carefully arranged pr: 
is bad,” says he. “Same principle holds recorded music for public ack 
for cool temperatures. They are good tem or advertising sound tru 
for you, but the differential between fringing on certain dearly hel 
outside and inside should not be so copyrights. The editors of I 
great as to cause shock. Effective use tailing, 330 W. 42nd St. Ni 
of air conditioning involves proper have assembled in their Mar 
regulation of temperature, humidity, a comprehensive list of safe 
and air velocity.” graph records on which copyriz 

expired. 


To protect home builders “against 

costly hazards in building homes,” the A business racket that gets | 

Home Owners League of America has attention is the traffic in co 

been organized in Los Angeles with na- stolen, and washed postage 

tional ambitions. For an annual fee The Postage Meter Co. of 8: 

of $5, members receive information Conn., whose interest is self 

supposed to help them avoid: (1) a has just published a survey 

dishonest or unreliable contractor; (2) how the racket works, what 

poor materials and workmanship; (3) businesses that are careless 

impractical architects; (4) faulty plans buying and handling of postage 

and specifications; (5) undesirable will be sent to executives re 

sites; (6) expensive “extras” and liens. them on their own letterheads. 

Technica! director is Herbert J. Mann, 

former special consultant for FHA. They say that the America: 
doesn’t think much of following 

Citizens and Southern Bank and Trust “old man’s” footsteps but ( 

Co., Philadelphia, is setting up a job- has 27 reasons for believing otherwi. 

finding service through which it hopes These are the 27 youngsters 

to aid present and former depositors now taking the seven-weeks co 

whose funds have been depleted by Chevrolet’s dealers’ sons at 

unemploy ment. Already appeals are be- pany’s School of Modern Mer 

ing made to potential employers of ing and Management at Detroit. No 

skilled and unskilled labor. body ever said that the aut 
manufacturers don’t look ahea:! 

Chicago was made _ bakery-conscious 

last week when members of American Direct results of the research prog: 

Society of Bakery Engineers, meeting of Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass ( 

at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, stuck ledo, were: 26 new US. patents 

out their collective chests in industrial 1937; 71 new U.S. patent application: 

pride. Spokesmen said the industry 41 foreign applications. 

maintains more individual establish- 

ments than any other—a total of 19,- Politics gets more efficient—a: 

068; that it produces more than 1,000,-' exacting. Chicago’s 19,250 judyes a 

000 Ib. of bread daily; that its annual clerks of election will receive their of 

average number of employees is 218,- ficial instructions for the Apr. 12 p 

423; that it operates 90,000 delivery mary in their own homes by ra 

trucks, and spends more than $20,000,- under a pioneering plan announced 

000 annually for motor vehicles and Alexander J. McKay, chairman of ¢! 

their equipment. board of election commissioners, 
WBBM, key station of the Co 

Three valuable booklets for almost Broadcasting System. If they 

anyone’s business library: (1) “A Bal- read, nobody wil! know until p 

anced Fleet Safety Program,” describ- day, if then. 


ing methods which have effected dras- 
BUSINESS WEEK (with which is com! 


tic reduction in accidents and insurance Magazine of Business) March 298, 1938 
Council, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago; - 
(2) “Sealing of Corrugated and Solid 
Fiber Containers,” the latest and best 
methods rounded up by J. D. Malcolm- an 
son, container specialist of Robert Gair 
Co., Inc., 155 E. 44th New York; 
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WaAsHINGTON 


BULLETIN 


WASHINGTON (Business Week 
Bureav | — Before this session 
winds up, Congress and business 
will hear from the President on 
industrial eredit, anti-trust, rail- 
road, and bank holding company 
legislation. Supplying medium and 
emall business with capital now is 
a definite prospect. Roosevelt 
didn’t shine up to the idea at first, 
but Chairman Douglas of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission 
has finally sold him on a plan to 
establish a system of regional fi- 
nance agencies, capitalized by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., to 
buy and sell industrial stocks and 
bonds. By underwriting security 
jsues of small companies, the 
agencies would serve small busi- 
ness as investment bankers now 
serve large business. The Federal 
Reserve doesn’t figure in the pic- 
ture. The plan hasn't been put 
into legislative form, but it will go 
to Congress very soon. 


Jobs for Next Year 


Legislation to put a drastic check on 
hank holding companies and railroad 
holding companies is “possible.” The 
banking angle is more likely to be cov- 
ered this session than railroad compa- 
nies. The big end of railroad legislation 
and anti-trust law revision will come 
up next year after formal investigation 
of the problems has been made. One 
anti-monopoly move, the compulsory 
licensing of patents, is Bob Jackson’s 
pet and may be pushed ahead, es- 
if Roosevelt takes another 
sock at patent monopolies in his long 
awaited anti-trust message. 


No New Trade-Mark Law 


Trade-mark law revision will go over 
till next year despite the long ambition 
of Rep. Fritz Lanham of Texas to put 
a better law on the books. Most op- 
position centers on the provision that 
would require deposit of trademarks 
prior to use. The business and profes- 
sional interests most concerned fear 
that unless they get a “good” bill in the 
House, they may not get a chance to 
fix it in the Senate. McAdoo, chairman 
of the Senate Committee, has a habit 
of reporting bills without hearings. 


pecially 


“It Was a Famous Victory—” 


Arthur E. Morgan has won his first 
goal—a Congressional investigation of 
TVA instead of a hurry-up White 
House inquiry—but only at tremend- 
ou cost. He loses his official connec- 
with his principal interest in life. 


The TVA staff members are in for a 
long grilling, during which their regu- 
lar work must necessarily be neglected. 
The Administration faces crippling op 
position on every TVA Dill or appro- 
priation that comes up until long after 
the storm blows over. Note this week's 
turn-down of Gilbertsville Dam. The 
investigation will undoubtedly bring 
out some errors in judgment; will prob- 
ably disclose the airiness of “yardstick” 
rates; nfay possibly uncover tactics that 
have been criticized when used by the 
utilities. Close very 
doubtful, however, if the results will 
justify the price paid. 


observers are 


Picking on Pet Project 

The House vote on Gilbertsville Dam 
promise trouble for future TVA ap- 
propriations, because of the injection of 
so many issues on which Congressmen 
have now taken stands. Chief among 
them is the idea that the Tennessee 
Valley is getting more than its share 
of pork. “Our fellows” need some. Los 
Angeles and New England floods are 
cited. So are a dozen others in areas 
where federal spending would be very 
much appreciated, and redound to the 
Congressman’s individual glory—and 
his chances of getting reelected. 


No Broad View of Program 


Actually, the logic of the Gilbertsville 
proposition (i.e., that, having appro- 
priated more than %200,000,000 for a 
program, it would seem wise to go 
ahead with it) did not enter into the 
fight over the appropriation at all and 
will not enter into future squabbles. 
However, the Gilbertsville appropria- 
tion is not dead; it may win out before 
the session ends. Certainly, plenty of 
Administration heat will be turned on 
the Senate and the conference commit- 
tee. But the attitude reflected by the 
House vote will go marching on. 


Taxes vs. Business Recovery 


The Senate will sustain its Finance 
Committee on elimination of the un- 
distributed profits tax and modification 
of the capital gains tax. Most convine- 
ing argument is that made by Sen. 
Harrison, committee chairman, in re- 
sponse to Treasury insistence that the 
revenue can’t be spared. He maintains 
that if ditching the profits tax would 
give business a lift, the result would be 
more revenue later on, thus making up 
for the temporary loss. The probability 
remains, however, that the House will 
not abandon the principle completely. 
Actually, the tax will not be a serious 
problem to any corporation figuring on 


improvements or expansion. On the 
revenue angle, Treasury officials admit 
that the boost in regular corporation 
income tax rates will more than offset 
the loss occasioned by changing the 
capital gains tax to a fixed 15° levy. 


Eliminating Tax Cases 


Gov. Lehman's demand that the fed 
eral government rebate to state treas- 
uries 50° of the proposed estate and 
gift taxes will put a lot of senators and 
House members on the spot. Also a Jot 
of state governors. Pennsylvania and 
other states which pay into the federal 
pot more than they take out are ex- 
pected to join in the demand. The so 
called backward states, which take 
more from the federal treasury than 
they pay in, will be torn between the 
desire for ready cash, on the one hand, 
and the knowledge that the net effect 
will be less pork from Washington. The 
Lehman idea is strongly backed by a 
more or less disinterested group who 
would like to discourage one state bid 
ding against another to attract wealthy 
men to move there on the plea that it 
is a tax oasis. The shot is aimed 
principally at Nevada and Florida. 


Roosevelt Beaten on Roads 


Roosevelt's idea that economy begins 
with road-building has met drastic de 
feat. A Congressional sit-down strike 
did the trick. It was easy to ditch his 
proposal for withdrawal of the 1939 
authorizations of %238,000,000, which 
have been already voted by simply 
failing to act. Nothing terrible hap- 
pened; so the House Roads committee 
is ready to report a bill making au- 
thorizations for 1940 and 1941 in which 
federal participation will be continued 
at substantially the same levels. 


Resentment at Reorganization 
Sharp political repercussions are apt 
to follow a number of Senate rollcalls 
on the government reorganization bill, 
which now seems sure of passage by 
the Senate and of eventual House ap- 
proval as well. The tie vote on the 
Clark amendment to exempt the Vet- 
terans’ Bureau disclosed resentment of 
ex-soldiers against the possibility of 
White House-ordered changes. One 
more senator on the opposition side 
and the amendment would have pre- 
vailed. The fight to exempt the Forest 
Service indicated that that agency also 
had lots of friends out in the country. 


Clamps on Wagner Amendments 


Drastic modification if not defeat of 
Sen. Wagner's amendments to his own 
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HANDLING 


at '/3 of the cost! 


Heavy baskets of castings, formerly 
handled on the floor, caused conjestion 
and delay. Now that they “‘ride through 
the air’’ on American MonoRail, both 
time and space is saved. And this was 
accomplished at a third of the original 
equipment cost. 


In this same plant the application of 
an American MonoTractor drive cut 
$2.00 per ton from the cost of handling 
sand to molders. Old trolley drives were 
replaced several times a year, but the 
rubber wheel MonoTractor withstands the 
abrasive action of sand without repair. 


Time after time American MonoRail 
engineers are able to show an easier 
way to move products through process— 
to eliminate conjestion—-to increase stor- 
age area. Let them consult with you at 
no obligation. 


Write for copy of 24 page book des- 
cribing the MonoTractor drive to the 
American MonoRail Co., 13100 Athens 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Ber 

PLANNED HANDLING 
call an i 
AMERICAN 
MONORAIL | 


ENGINEER 


| Labor Relations Act is regarded as al- 
| most certain because of the opposition 
| of the American Federation of Labor. 
| The proposed amendments would give 
the National Labor Relations Board 
the right to cancel a government con- 
tract held by any corporation which it 
might find to be violating the act. 
President Green of A.F.L. is not willing 
to trust this new power to NLRB lest 
it be used in disputes between his or- 
ganization and the C.LO. 


Pressure for Wage-Hour Bill 


Pressure for the slumbering wage-hour 
bill takes a new turn as Pennsylvania 
union locals threaten to boycott South- 
ern products until “exploitation” of 
cheap labor there ceases. Meanwhile, 
the committee is still working, trying 
to draft a measure so mild that it will 
not antagonize the differential advo- 
cates and one that will be so adminis- 
tered that the American Federation of 
Labor will not be afraid of favoritism 
for C.L.O. by the enforcement agency. 


Oppose Rail Wage Cut 
Odds against a rail wage cut are given 
in Washington by old timers who in- 
sist that the managements made a big 
mistake by not making a definite prop- 
osition to the brotherhoods. Insiders 
opine that Roosevelt's objection ‘to a 
cut is equivalent to assuring those 
| roads which can’t stand the strain that 

the government is willing to hold the 
bag temporarily. This reflects the Ad- 
ministration’s attitude that whatever 
| happens now will be washed out by 
| new legislation to force overhauling of 
| railroad finances and operations. 


Bargain Truck Rates Remain 
Truckmen generally are expected to 
fall in line with the 10°, boost in rates 

| effective March 28. They need it. There 
will be many spots, however, where 
shippers can bargain, law or no law. 
| The ICC's attempt to regulate the in- 
dustry has not eliminated rate-cutting 
and this has been intensified by the 


slump in business. Many operators are , 


going to the wall and those in desperate 
straits will make a grab for business 
by ignoring the ICC’s authorization 
to up rates. 


Cut CCC Purchases 


Business stands to lose upwards of 

| $50,000,000 by curtailment of the Civ- 
ilian Conservation Corps. Its 1938-39 
budget, better than half of which regu- 
larly goes into equipment and supplies, 
calls for $226,000,000 as against $350,- 
000,000 this year. By June, CCC's total 
cost since its organization will reach 
close to $2,000,000,000, 


No Action on Neutrality 
Despite clamor that the Neutrality Act 
is working against the best interests of 
this country nothing is going to be 
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done about it this session. Tw 
would have to be repealed or 
—the specific act passed wit 
to Spain for the purpose of 
shipment of munitions and t}, 
neutrality act passed later. N, 
State Department nor the sena 
pushed the bill through are 
at the moment in making cha: 
satisfied as both are with the | 


Naval Construction Hel 


Actual construction under th 
dollar program providing for 
navy increase cannot begin 
except under a deficiency bj 
Congress might pass before tly 
closes. The billion dollar bill 
an authorization; no appropriat 
with it. Undoubtedly the H 
will be passed by the Senate, 
sible changes in the size of t! 
thorized battleships. The 
for a dirigible may be thrown 
probably won't be. It’s not lik: 
any appropriation will be mac 
war threats flare again. 


Pushing British Agreement 


June 1 is the date by which Sec H 
hopes to sign up the British, but 
probably be later. How much resists 
the British will put up to con 
sought by this country, how mu 
will claim beyond the expectat 
the State Department, are si 
known factors. The new Ca 
agreement will be synchronized 
the British, but the latter, beca 
its agricultural concessions, may } 
promulgated until after the fall ¢! 
tions. 


FCC Has Its Hands Ful! 


Subsurface dissension in the Fi 
Communications Commission wi! 
off its report to Congress in the Am: 
can Telephone & Telegraph inves! 
tion till the end of April or 
Private comment is that Commis: 
Walker, who wrote the report, is in : 
minority. Meanwhile, FCC's bela' 
decision to investigate the broadcasting 
industry will have the effect of head- 
ing off a congressional investigation: 
Chairman MeNinch has been so as 
sured by leaders on the Hill. The broad 
scope of the inquiry is a compromise in 
deference to Commissioner Craven who 
objected to exclusion of the social and 
economic ramifications of broadcasting 
from MeNinch’s original proposal 
Co-op Report Coming 
The Labor Department’s long-awa 
survey of consumer cooperative st 
will be published about the middle of 
next month. It will be preceded } 
report on industrial credit unions 
is the wind-up of an extensive ing 
that has included cooperative 
phone, housing, electricity, and b 
enterprises. 
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BUSINESS WEEK’S INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


90° 
| WEEKLY INDEX 


NORMAL=100 


pis 


The Figures 


“ny Latest Week *58.4 
Precedi Ww t37.7 
70 ‘ein, 1937 receding Week > 
1938 Mn, Month Ago 58.4 
60 7 Year Ago 78.9 


| 
| 


Average 1933-37 


Latest Preceding Month Average 


PRODUCTION Week Week Ago Ago 1933-37 
*Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4-weck ‘dat! ly averace in s). $5,839 $5,471 $6,829 $8,493 $5,129 

Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec., 4-wk. daily av. in thousands) $9,761 $9,370 $9,165 $6,817 $4,650 
* Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)... 1,090 41,070 1,125 1,883 1,381 


TRADE 


Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)...... 93 92 90 124 100 
* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings ‘daily average, 1,000 cars) 61 60 59 80 65 
*#Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions)............ $4,056 $3,597 $3,710 $5,045 * $3,687 


*Money in Circulation «(Wednesday series, millions)........ 


PRICES ‘Average for the week 


Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)................ ‘ = $.91 $.92 $.99 $1.37 $o4 
Cotton (middling, New York, 8.74 9.15: 14.60: 11.20° 
Iren and Steel (Steel, composite, ton)... .... $38.78 $38.83 $38.88 $40.10 $32.97 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley basis, ib.) 10.000: 10.000 10.000. 16.250. 9.579° 


Moody’s Spot Commodity Price Index (Dec. 31, 1931=100) 147.2 149.2 150.1 222.3 153.7 


FINANCE 


Bond Yields (Standard Statistics, average 45 bonds).............. : 

Call Loans, Rexewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily averace)... 1.00°; 1.00°; 1.00 1.00" 1.70 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-6 Months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 1.00°; 1.00°. 1.00" .75° 1.55 
Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number).............- aaah 229 269 263 193 250 


BANKING (Millions of dollars 


Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)....... . 2,608 2,594 2,600 2,450 2,691 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)......... 1,460 1,470 1,364 1,449 1,561 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks. ... . . fit 21,144 21,262 21,231 22,698 19,865 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks? 4,355 4,342 4,392 a 
Security Loans, reporting member banks? ........ 1,374 +1,495 1,363 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks 9,253 9,233 9,310 10,041 2 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks.............. 3,002 3,009 2,977 3,320 a 


*Factor in Business Week Index. * Preliminary, Week Ended March 19. + Revised. New Series. # Not Available. 
‘Estimate based on 4 years, duc tos 1933 bank holiday. 


These monthly averages 120 
are merely simple aver- 2 
ages. of each month's 
eekly figures of Busi- 
ness Week's index of 100 
business activity pre- 
sented in the chart at the 
top of the page. They 80 
enable readers to get a 
general view of the trend - 
business since 1929. 


| MONTHLY AVERAGES 
4 NORMAL=100 | | 


The Weekly Index of Busi- 
hess Activity is covered by 
general copyright on the 

ntects of Business Week 40 


1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 | 
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DISTINCT 
ADVANCE 


it Does More— 
AUTOMATICALLY! 


Carbons Shift Automatically 


Carriage Opens Automatically 


Completed Forms are Released 
Automatically 


New Forms Lock Into Place 
Automatically 


Carriage Cl A tically 
SEE FOR YOURSELF—Ask for a demonstration pC 
on your own work, Compare it, feature by feature, Reverse tabulation, carriage 

return and spacing-up are con- 


with any fanfold machine that you have ever seen. trolled electrically by one key! 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY - DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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ECURITY and commodity price- 
ve fallen into new low ground 
or the recession. Absence of good 
ws and deepening concern over 
urope. the railroads, and general 
xiness, have borne hard on senti- 
ont. Although steel activity is up 
nother point or two, forecasting a 
pickup, little exuberance 
likely against a background such 


this. 


Tax Collections Up 


me tax collections in the first three 
ts of March were 5 higher than 
ago. While this is not unnatural, 
ndividual and corporate incomes 
87 are both estimated at 5 to 10% 
e 1936, it is welcome in the face 
ent pessimistic guesses. For once. 
likely to justify the 


surv's forecast 


pis seem 


Spending Power Down 


ve tax payments are not all to the 
| during hard times, deflating as 
i 


o the spending power of the 


aver. There is respectable opinion 


the effect that governments should 


tribute purchasing power to the 


my in depressions, drawing it out 

rosperity. This means in practice 

f balanced and unbalanced 

gets. If the federal government had 

ip a reserve in 1936 and 1937, 

e would be less criticism of a defi- 
n 1938, 


Budget-Balancing Results 


, matter of fact, the budget has 
e closer to balance than many peo- 
realize. This can be illustrated by 
following totals (in millions of dol- 

for the last two calendar years 


1936 1937 

ral Expenses . : 3684 4534 
very and Relief 3489 2414 

al Funds . 1461 1333 

tal Expenditures ..... 8534 8281 
ash Expenditures .. 8147 6962 
locome Tax 1577 2609 
Security Taxes 0 667 
t Receipts , 2795 3036 

tal Receipts ‘ 4372 6312 
Deficie ‘ 4162 1969 
Deficit 3775 650 


Left-Wing Fallacy 


‘table has been simplified to save 

but valuable conclusions can be 
n. The “left wing” and “spending 
p” in the Administration point to 
1,075,000,000 decline in “recovery 
relief” expenditures, of which half 
sat the expense of WPA, as being. 
"tt to “monopolistic prices,” the main 
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‘Lie BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


cause of the recession. Since withdrawal 
of government spending brought busi- 
ness down, we are told, spending must 
be resumed. To give this view au- 
thority, a speech before the Academy 
of Political Science by Alvin Hansen, 
president of the American Economic 
Association, is cited. Although entitled 
“The Consequences of Reducing Ex- 
penditures,” the speech itself does not 
commit the fallacy involved, which lies 
in overlooking the $850,000,000— in- 
crease in “general” expenditures. Tak- 
ing the major items only, public debt 
interest, departmental costs, defense, 
and farm benefits rose 
while the Treasury's transfer of river, 
harbor and highway expenses and the 
CCC from relief” in 
1936 to “general” in 1987 accounts for 
$351,000,000 of the decline in the for- 
mer and $338,000,000 of the increase 


in the latter. 


“recovery and 


Two Kinds of Spending 
“Special funds” is a combination of 
“revolving “trust funds” 
in the Treasury statements. Although 
the 1936 and 1937 totals are virtually 
the same, in 1936 the expenditures con- 
sisted principally of the 
bonus, at least half of which is esti- 
mated to have gone into actual spend- 


funds” and 


veterans’ 


ing by the recipients, while the 1937 
figure represents in large part invest- 
ments by the old age reserve account 
and other trust funds, which did not 
result in active spending. The signifi- 
cant item in the tabulation is “cash 
expenditures,” which dropped $1,185,- 
000,000 and is an estimate of the ex- 
penditures which actually contributed 
to purchasing power. 


More In, Not Less Out 
Turning to receipts, it is apparent at 
once that their $1,940,000,000 increase 
was the “dog” which reduced the defi- 
cit in 1937, the “tail” being the 8960,- 
000,000 attributed to the bonus in our 
“cash” estimates, while the $225,000,- 
000 net decline in ordinary expenses 
was the tip of the tail. In brief, the 
spending school is mistaken on its facts. 
If withdrawal of purchasing power by 
the government was a cause of the re- 
cession (and we accept it as one factor, 
without passing here on its impor- 
tance), it was due te higher taxes and 
not lower outlay. 


Argument for Tax Cut 


It would seem to follow that if the 
budget continues unbalanced in 1938, 


it should be through reduced taxes and 
not increased spending. Current devel 
opments on the tax bill indicate that 
Congress may have this very idea in 
More 


statements 


mind, perhaps unconscious, 
over, in spite of Treasury 
“loss in revenue,” it is 
that the 


that department realize that lower tax 


deprecating 


understood wiser heads in 


rates may stimulate business activity 
and thereby in the end produce greater 
revenues, 


Political Pressure 


The same wiser heads are opposed to 
a spending program 
likely 


some time to come. perhaps until Con 


Their influence is 
to hold spending in check for 


gress adjourns. But the approach of 
elections may change the attitude both 
of Congress and the Administration. 
Even a considerable revival could easily 
leave 10,000,000 unemploved by Octo 
ber, since cconomy on high paid labor 
will be one means of revival. It would 
not do to face millions of unemployed 
voters without at least some gesture 
in their direction, whether by Congress 
in session or executive action alone 
The third quarter is likely to see a rise 
in the spending curve 


Clash of Policies 


This discussion may be summarized as 
follows: 


bonus in 1936 gave an inflation stimu 


(1) The payment of a soldiers’ 


lus when it was not needed and left a 
corresponding vacuum in 1987; (2) 
the new levies created by the Social 
Security and undistributed profits tax 
reforms actually fell due in March, 
1937, and hit business hard just as it 
the logical 
policy to offset these developments in 
1987 would be tax-reduction rather 
than spending; (4) for the time being 
the two policies are likely to be mixed, 
the spending forces being held under 
rein; (5) by midsummer the pressure 
for spending will be too severe for the 
conservatives to control 


Toward Rail Rescue 


Carloadings last week failed to register 
the sharp uprush in shipments expected 
to be stimulated by the freight rate 
increases take effect 
March 28. That emphasized the im- 
portance of the railroad problem. Labor 
conferences on wages and the report 
of the President's special committee 
on legislative action are the current 
opening steps toward the solution of 
this situation. 


was already tottering; (3) 


which are to 
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The Right Equipment 
Saves $4100 Each Year 


Any reputable equip- 
ment will operate — 
but you obtain the 
greatest profits possible 
only when the correct 
equipment is skillfully 
applied to your job. 


But It Cost Only $201 


EVERAL years ago a prominent metal-fab: 
S company gave an order for equipment for su; 
atmosphere to its electric annealing furnace, 
lowest reputable bidder. The company assum: 
any such equipment would operate successfull) 
work involved. Unfortunately, this did not pro 
because of the fact that, maintenance and operati: 
were high. Consequently, about a year ago th 
company submitted samples of its work to the ( 
Electric Industrial Heating Laboratory and ask 
suggestions about the best type of equipme 
its needs. 


A combustion-type furnace-atmosphere controller 
suggested and was purchased. The results: satisfact 
work, reduced maintenance, and an annual reduction i: 
costs of $4100. Since the investment required was 
$2100, the purchaser is receiving, in addition 
other benefits, a yearly return of 195 per cent. 


This is one more of an impressive number of cases that 
prove that an astonishing increase in plant efficiency 
can be obtained when the correct equipment is proper!) 
applied to each job. Only by continuously seeking new 
and better production methods and by frequent appraisal 
of the suitability of equipment, materials, and methods 
for the job can any manufacturer maintain his com- 
petitive position. 


When reviewing your plant surveys and when secking 
an electrical solution of your production problems, 
remember that General Electric application engineers 
are always glad to work with you or with your con 
sulting engineers. Write or call our nearest oilice 


General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 


011-363 
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Two years of conflict between Ameri- 
a and British oil companies and the 
government (acting for Mexi- 
a workers) came to an end on March 
g with the expropriation of the oil 
erties. The foreign managers in- 
ted that they could not meet the ex- 
lemands—for both wage in- 

ses and expensive social benefits 
h the workers have fought for all 
ng. The government insisted that 
demands be met or that the com- 
nies evacuate. Foreign managers and 
eir families are still on the way out, 
{| the workers are in charge of the 
perties, though they are acting «in- 
r authority from a Petroleum Board 
h has been created by the Cardenas 
covernment to supervise the entire in- 

stry 


U.S. and Britain Protest 


Injunction proceedings have already 
n filed by the companies against 

Mexican government, and protests 
ive been sent by both the “pet 0 and 
Washington governments, but few per- 
ns in the industry or in positions of 
thority in Mexico believe that any- 

g will come of these. In spite of 
e enormous problem of taking over 
roduction and distribution, Mexico is 
t likely to relinquish this newly ac- 


Street scene in 


Puzzled by Mexican Oil Seizure 
Both the United States and Britain protest, but inter- 
national situation may prevent effective action. Con- 
fiscation of mines isn’t likely now. 


quired control over one of its richest 
natural resources 

The Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
and Royal Dutch Shell have the largest 
holdings, but Sinclair, Standard Oil of 


California, and the Richmond Petro 
leum interests also are involved. Re 
puted combined investment is $450, 
000,000. The foreign oil companies 
have employed more than 18,000 
workers. 


Because the oil controversy has been 
hanging fire for two years, the settle 
ment last week—even though it called 
for confiscation—really caused less con 
cern abroad than the rumor that similar 


drastic action would be taken against 
the foreign-owned mining industry 


American Smelting & Refining Co 
stock and United States Smelting shares 
sold off 5 points. Managers in New 
York were receiving almost hourly re- 
ports on the situation from the mines 

There is no way of knowing what 
will happen, but opinion is general 
among mining authorities that they will 
not soon be faced with any comparable 
threat, though they must plan their 
long-term future on the prospect that 
Mexico will carry out some day its 
new determination to bring all the 
country’s natural resources under the 
control of Mexicans. For the time be- 


Burton Holmes fr 


the Mexican town of Zacamixtle. 


only criterion as to 
of indemnification promises 


neighbor policy in all 


Pres. Lazaro Canpenas 


Casts his oil on troubled water. 


ing, however, the vovcernment 
pected to show considerable firmnes 
in handling any extreme demands fron 
mining workers. It is already loaded 
with as many responsibilities as it ca 
handle to bring order out of the farn 
program and the management 
and distribution problems of the new]; 
acquired oil business 

Mexico's mining enterprises are 4 
most entirely in the hands of foreign 
operators. The American companies 
bring about 75°7 of the metals to the 


solve 


surface. British interests control about 
20%. A final 5° ts in the hands of 
other foreign producers and of Mex- 


icans 


Indemnification Provisions 


According to Mexico's expropria 
tion law, the government is required 
to indemnify the oil companies for the 
expropriated properties within 10 
years. Government appraisers place 
the value of the petroleum properties 
at about $400,000,000. The companies 
had listed their value at $450,000,000 
In the case of the great ranches which 
have already been confiscated, owners 
have been compelled to accept govern 
ment bonds as indemnity. Few per 
sons believe that these can be liquidated 
when they mature. This 
with the losses which bondholders in 
the railroads have suffered, offers the 
the money value 


situation 


Washington is likely to make only 
feeble efforts to protect these Amer: 


can interests in Mexico. To antagonize 


Mexico now is to jeopardize the good 
Latin America, 
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which in turn would be playing di- 
rectly into the hands of the dictator 
nations in Europe and the Orient. 

Japan is vee, reported ready to of- 
fer a plan to buy oil from Mexico and 
transport it in its own tankers to 
Nippon, Germany is another logical 
market for large quantities of oil and 
is in a position to carry at least a part 
of it in its own tankers. 

London, because it wants very much 
to assure itself of large supplies of oil 
which need not come through the pre- 
carious Mediterranean route to England, 
may urge its expropriated owners to 
agree to buy and distribute the oil of 
which they have just been “robbed.” 
This is a daring proposal, and one which 
Washington may not need to consider 
because the United States is not de- 
pendent on foreign oil supplies; but it 
1s one which may come up because of 
the political problems involved. 


Fluctuating Peso 


American business is confronted 
with a new set of problems in Mexico. 
The peso, which has been stabilized 
for some time at about 27¢, has been 
fluctuating during the last 10 days be- 
tween 20¢ and 25¢. It is bound to 
sink further if the United States should 
stop its policy of buying Mexican 
silver. 

Retail business in Mexico was 
sharply curtailed this week while shop- 
keepers sought to adjust prices to the 
—_— peso. Imports have come to a 
standstill. Dealers in radio equipment, 
refrigerators, and household electrical 
appliances whose sales are regularly 
made on an instalment basis and whose 
goods are imported from the United 
States are worried over their losses on 
outstanding credits, which are in pesos. 


American branch plants—General 
Electric, General Motors and Ford, and 
the rubber companies—are not threat- 
ened as the oil companies were because 
they do not pcre | natural resources, 
but they are confronted with the un- 
certainty of we adjustment while the 
currency is being devalued, and with 
greatly curtailed demand during this 
uncertain period. 

Exporters in the United States are 
naking contracts only in dollars, and 
are holding shipments to a minimum 
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except where credit is arrang 
vance. There is some concer: 
financial drain which the new 
may impose on the Mexica: 
ment, which has been one of 
est buyers of American | 
chinery for the last several 
will certainly be necessary 

developments for several D 
fore it 1s clear how serious 

cussions from the present 

going to be on general de: 
United States products. 


Tax Bill Runs into New Snag: 


Treasury, with its insistence on boosting rev: iues, 
Severa' pros 


slows up action in Senate committee. 


visions in House measure face a fight. 


THE Senate this week wound up public 
hearings on the tax bill on schedule. Now 
if the Senate wants to clear the way 
for a May adjournment of Congress and 
to help business by speedy passage of a 
measure devoid of all undistributed 
earnings tax features—all it has ahead 
of it is the big political job of brushing 
aside Treasury notions of what the final 
bill ought to be. 
Administration Keeps Up Fight 
Though the House eliminated the 
“third basket’’ tax on closely held cor- 
porations, the Administration has not 
given up the fight. Indeed, there is a 
demand that the Senate reopen the issue, 
notwithstanding the insistence of Chair- 
man Harrison, of the Senate Finance 
Committee, that the undistributed earn- 
ings tax—in any form—must go — 
Mar19°38,p38). 


World Petroleum 


THE COURT MAKES HISTORY—Mexico’s Supreme Court Justices—Gonzalez Blanco, 
Alfredo Inarritu, Hermilo Lopez Sanchez—read their oil decision which ended the 
foreign companies’ long judicial fight against the course that Cardenas has now taken 


to expropriate their properties “for labor.” 


Undersecretary of the 
Roswell Magill pried the enti: 
wide open by suggesting 
means might be found for 
tax-exempt securities. Sen 
scheme of including interest 
empt securities in determining 1: 
surtax rates 
mentioned as a possibility. If 
ever gets embroiled in a battle « 
to do about tax-exempts it wil! | 
long session. 

Another time-worn suggest 
that income tax exemptions b< 
from $2,500 to $2,000 for a 
person, and from $1,000 to $s 
single person. The Treasury « 
that such a move would boost 
some $70,000,000—but it is 
dynamite. 

Essentially, the Treasury is « 
about boosting revenues, wh« 
Senate is anxious to pass a tax |a\ 
will stimulate business activity 
end, Sen. Harrison seeks (1) 
courage industrial building by 
the corporation surtax off the 
and (2) to revive speculative 
vestment interest in new 
placing a flat tax of 124% 
capital gains. 


securit 
or | 


Stress on More Revenue 

The gratifying increase in inc 
receipts from March income tax 
has in no way lessened the 1 
emphasis on more revenue 
theory that 1937 was an excelle 
in both corporation and individu 
ings and that 1938 results will 
pleasantly low in comparison. It 
that reason, as well as for 
reasons, that the Treasury arg 
favor of both an undistributed ea 
tax and a special burden on close! 
enterprises. 

A foretaste of what is to hap; 
revenues already is at hand. 1 
income tax collections in the fi 
days of March amounted to $68° 
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iviation Magazine Urges a Permanent Regulating Commission for Civil Aviation 


THIS COUNTRY’S AVIATION IS EVERYBODY'S BUSINESS 


ALL 129,257,000 
TAXPAYERS 
oF 


! THE REST OF THE WORLD 


vseo 
US 


Friday 


What Aviation asks, 


of this week the April issue of Aviation magazine 
came off the press, and in it was a 15-page special insert 
that gives new ammunition to proponents of legislation 
now pending that would establish a clear-cut governmental 
program for the development of the aviation industry. 
speaking for the industry, 
establishment of a permanent, centralized aviation authority 
such as provided by the McCarran bill now before the 


and the Lea 
many 


Senate 
had too 
The 


insert, mostly 


is the 


WHICH IN TURN SUPPORTED THESE ESSENTIAL INDUSTRIES - 


$39 400,009 
OF US AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS 


im 47 COUNTRIES 


fingers in its pie 
ment of Commerce, Interstate 


aviation is too much everybody's business to let it continue 
as a political football, 
the President and Congress. 
ered to the President and proponents of the bills. 


$08 


YET- 


we do not have (and we 


never have had) any coor 


dinated and clearcut gov 


ernmental program for the 


rational development of 


this vital industry 


| 


bill in the House. The industry ha- 
the Post Office. Depart- 
Commerce Commission. 

in the form of charts showing that 


written as an open letter to 
Special pre-prints were deliv. | 


Was 


0,a 5.1% rise over the corresponding 
riod of 1937 and miscel- 
neous receipts were down sharply. In- 
eed, customs income, which measures 
urly well the flow of foreign trade, has 
en slipping steadily last Sep- 
nber, when the recession was getting 
nder way 


customs 


since 


Impact of Recession 


Miscellaneous internal revenue (com- 
g liquor and tobacco taxes, manu- 
turers’ excise levies, and a variety of 
ther imposts) has just begun to reflect 
the drop in business activity. Con- 
nuance of that trend will more than 
ttset the gain in revenues from the 
dumper crop of income taxes in the cur- 
rent fiscal year. Besides, the impact will 
de even more severe on the 1939 budget 
Only a spectacular rally in business dur- 
ag the last half will bring receipts for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, up 
© budget estimates of last January. 

As the Senate hearings progress, it 
clear that it will not simply 
fubber-stamp the House bill to get it 
vith. Sen. Pope has asked the com- 

to consider processing taxes on 


ve es 


cotton, rice, wheat, and other agricul 
tural products in order to pump several 
million additional dollars into farmers’ 
pockets as benefit payments. And Mr. 
Magill has announced his opposition to 
the House substitute taxes ‘on distilled 
liquor and imported pork products as 
unduly hard on consumers. 

Moreover, Sen. Harrison wants to re- 
write the House proposal on capital 
gains, in the face of opposition by the 
Treasury, which protests that the pro- 
posed is not hard on persons who 

in making speculative or invest- 
ment profits. If any change is to be 
made, Mr. Magill asserts, it should be 
in the direction of greater leniency to 
taxpayers who sustain capital losses. 

All in all, the tax bill is not moving 
as smoothly as originally anticipated 
But, once the hearings are out of the 
way and all parties are heard from, it 
is likely that the Finance Committee will 
buckle down to business, patch up 
compromise measure to suit itself and 
the White House, and put the measure 
to a vote on the floor. The Senate only 
got the bill last week and it takes a little 
time to get moving 


succeec 


Railroad Quarrel 
Heads of two roads complain 


that their association does not 
protect them, 


WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau) 
—Ignored by the White House in its 
current consideration of measures to re- 
lieve the critical condition of railroads, 
the Association of American Railroads 
also is charged with keeping its poor 
members in the poorhouse by ignoring 
their condition. 

Dissension in the A.A.R. was revealed 
by Fred W. Sargent, president of Chi 
cago & North Western, and Patrick H 
Joyce and Luther M. Walter, co-trustees 
of the Chicago Great Western, in testi 
fying before the Senate committee in 
vestigating rail finance. They complained 
of the “unfair” divisions taken by their 
western connections out of through 
rates, declared that it was hopeless to 
expect action by the A.A.R 
officials of these same roads represent 
them on the association's board of 
directors. 

North Western's president testified 


be 
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with evident reluctance, mindful per- 
haps that arousing the displeasure of 
Union Pacific might result in the di- 
version of freight from his road. Mr. 
Sargent recalled that several years ago 
the western trunk lines agreed to ask 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
a hearing on adjustment of rate divi- 
sions, but, because of withdrawal by the 
Illinois Central from the joint petition, 
the other roads did not go through with 
it for fear their traffic would be Rented 
to the LC. According to Max Lowen- 
thal, Senate committee counsel, 31% of 
1.C.’s voting stock is owned by U.P. 


“Unfair Division” Charged 
2210, of 


The North Western has 224% 
the mileage haul from the Pacific Coast 
to Chicago, receives 1640 of the joint 
through rate, Mr. Sargent told the com- 
mittee. Mr. Joyce said that the money 
“lost from unfair divisions over a period 
of 40 years would have been enough to 
have kept the Chicago Great Western 
out of receivership.” Mr. Walter, his 
co-trustee, suggested to the ICC in the 
recent rate increase case that revenues 
be pooled unless financially weak roads 
like the Great Western get relief 
through adjustment of rate divisions and 
other factors partly accountable for their 
present condition. At the Senate hear- 
ing Mr. Walter urged legislation that 
would permit the ICC to force redistri- 
bution of the earnings of strong carriers. 
Because the commission cannot force 
pooling without the consent of all par- 
—— carriers, it was reluctant, he 
said, to raise the rate level of all of 
them high enough to put the weak car- 
riers in the black. Walter said his road 
is filing a complaint asking the ICC to 
investigate rate divisions and also 
rentals of tank and other leased cars. 


International 


Freon W. Sarcent 
North Western’s president testified reluct- 
antly, mindful of freight diversions. 
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loss accounting. 
getting out of U. S. Steel’s business. 


Statement: 


pared with $11.44 a share in 1936. 


But, when U. S. Steel Corp. reported to its stockholders early this mor 
official report contained none of this accounting unorthodoxy. 
another corporation, Allied Chemical & Dye, to incorporate new termin: 
designed to take the “curse” out of profits—in its regular report to shareh icp, 

Although Allied adhered to its usual abbreviated income account form. !’r.. 
H. F. Atherton, in his observations to shareholders, stepped out with this . 


“Net income represents compensation to stockholders for the use of Is 
just as salaries and wages represent compensation to employees for their 
both of which are required for the production of goods for customers.” 

Thus, Allied’s president stressed the point that his company’s $24, 44; 
net income in 1937 was intrinsically a “return” or “compensation” to the « 
of the business for the use of the tools they put at the disposal of the « 

The purpose is to emphasize to stockholders and to workers that the ‘ne 
income” (as the accountants call it) or 
it) is earned and does not come out of thin air. 

Taking ali of Allied’s assets at balance sheet values, this “compensat 
owners” in 1937 amounted to 6.3%; if current liabilities are subtracte the 
return amounts to 6.5%, equal to $11.19 a share on the common stock, as . 


“Compensation for the Use of Tools” 


When United States Steel Corp. last December developed a special re; 
show the small return received on assets used in its business over a px of 
years (BW —Dec18'37,p20), it departed from staid and standardized pr 
The purpose was to emphasize to workers what the 


It remai: 


‘compensation” (as Mr. Atherton 


Car rentals are another sore subject on 
which Mr. Sargent accuses the A.A.R. 
board of “walking out.’ The rental 
charge by the leased-car companies to 
the carriers that haul these cars is 2¢ 
a mile, One of these companies, Pacific 
Fruit Express, is jointly owned by the 
Southern Pacific and Union Pacific. 
A Senate committee exhibit showed that 
from 1930 to 1936, P.F.E. made $51,- 
121,340 for the Southern Pacific, $43,- 
$18,060 for Union Pacific. Mr. Sargent 
went on record in favor of placing re- 
frigerator and tank car equipment on a 
common ownership and common use 
basis. The Pullman Company also was 
criticized for raising the contract rentals 
on streamlined equipment. 


Views of Association Head 


The Association of American Rail- 
roads pays its president, John J. Pelley, 
$60,000 a year. He feels that President 
Roosevelt has slighted him and his or- 


ganization by not inviting him to White , 


House conferences. Mr. Pelley likewise 
was irked by criticism offered by Messrs. 
Sargent, Walter, and Joyce. He told the 
committee that the association is con- 
cerned ‘more with the saving of money 
than with the solving of disputes be- 
tween carriers.” The Senate committee's 
counsel presented documentary exhibits 
to show that the association was formed 
to promote the interests of the indus- 
try and solve just such questions as rate 
divisions. Mr. Sargent doubted, how- 
ever, that A.A.R. could be expected to 
act. Both he and Mr. Joyce agreed with 
Sen. Truman that the association is re- 
strained by the fact that member roads 
vote on a mileage basis, asserting that 
the Pennsylvania and Union Pacific 
dominate the organization. 


Sears’ Record Sales 


Gen. Wood's report show~ mail 
order house topped all previous 
years. Income record, tov. 


SAEs and profits of Sears, Ro 
Co., in the fiscal year ended 
were the biggest in the compa: 
tory. Gen. R. E. Wood, pres: 
the annual report to stockho! 
week, reveals that net sales | 
$537,242,403.09, an increase 
over the fiscal year ended Jan 
Consolidated net income 
wholly or largely owned insura: 
panies) amounted to $30,82s 
compared with $30,660,198.60 
previous fiscal year. 

Sears’ new high marks were a 
in the face of declining busines 
dustrial centers toward the end 
fiscal year. In Youngstown, O., s. 
running 56° below last year’s le, 
Flint, Mich., they are about 40°; 
In agricultural states, on the 
hand, sales are good, running ahead o! 
last year in Illinois, lowa, Tex 
California 
New Stores Opened 

The company’s total capital ex 
tures in the fiscal year amounted to $ 
522,792—largest since 1929. Thirty-s 
new stores were opened, and con: 
tion of three others begun. Retai! 
now total 485. 

Housing is a bright spot in th 
rent business picture, Gen. Woo 
Business Week. “Personally, | 
think the housing amendments 
take hold,” he observed, it 
that they have. Our building ma‘ 
departments are doing well.” 
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On May 18, 1932, Chicago's James 
Simpson, one time Scotch immigrant boy 
who in 41 years had risen from a clerk- 
ship it Marshall Field & Co. to be its 
-hairman and chief stockholder, was re- 
: bit on a big game hunting jaunt 
near Bhopal, India. 

Fourteen days later, after a race by 
plane and ship, he was back in Chicago 
take over the reins of that city’s three 
perating electric and gas utility 
ompanies dropped by Samuel Insull, 
whose pyramid of holding companies 
had just collapsed. Simpson had been 
wmmoned by his associates on the 
boards of directors of Commonwealth 
Edison Co. and its afhliated concerns, 
vho had quickly realized the need for a 
rong hand to steer the financially sound 
perating companies out of the morass 
ato which the Insull management had 
ragged them. 


Resigns As Field Chairman 


Upon his election as chairman of Edi- 
son, Mr. Simpson announced that he 
was resigning as chairman of Marshall 
Field but retaining his stock interest and 
turning over the management of that 
$83,000,000 company to “John McKin- 
lay and the other officers of Marshall 
Field & Co... . all able men who 
have spent their lives in the business 
and are entirely competent to carry on 
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Mr. Simpson Gets Two Reports 


(ommonwealth Edison, managed by Chicago financier, 
has best record in years; Marshall Field, in which he 
owns most stock, is still clearing away McKinsey débris. 


in the future as they have in the past.” 
On Monday of this week Common- 
wealth Edison reported a 1937 net profit 
of $14,868,000, the best in six years. 
On Friday of last week Marshall Field 
reported a net loss for 1937 of $1,654,- 
000, compared with a profit of $2,878,- 
000 in 1936. Most significant to many 
readers of the Field report, however, 
was the statement that “the board of 
directors designated Mr. James Simpson 
as chairman of the executive committee.” 
This was widely interpreted as meaning 
that the chief stockholder intended to do 
some back seat driving, though such im- 
plication was emphatically denied by in- 
siders in both the Simpson companies. 


Summary of Earnings 


Much had happened since May, 1932. 
Here is a summary of the earnings of 
the two companies for the last few 
years: 

Commonwealth Marshall 


Edison Field 


SEE $9,929,000 d $7,987,000 

8,719,000 97,000 

10,242,000 d 166,000 

10,455,000 199.000 

1937 14,868,000 d 1,654,000 
d—deficit 


John McKinlay, whom Simpson had 
left in charge of Field's, had left the 
company and another Scotsman, James 


MARKETING ANGLES 


The announcement last week that R. H. 
Macy & Co, had set up a book club which 
would give its members a credit of 25% 
of the purchase price of every four books 
they bought caused instantaneous action 
n all quarters of the book field. Crichton 
Clarke, counsel for the American Book- 
sellers Association, asked publishers to get 
busy on their fair-trade contracts and 
tighten up on their definition of a book 
club. Gimbel’s and Bloomingdale’s in 
New York and Abraham & Straus in 
Brooklyn were the first department stores 
0 climb aboard the Macy bandwagon. 
Their book clubs, complete copies of the 
Macy model, all offered a 30% credit on 
every four books. Macy’s promptly hopped 
ts credit to 30% as well. It said it didn’t 
want to demoralize the book business or 
‘art a price war, but would meet any 
terms offered by competitors. 
* 

Radio and home appliance dealers, anxious 
‘0 cut out unfair trade practices, price- 
cutting, overproduction by manufacturers, 
high list-prices, non-uniform trade-in allow- 
ances. and the like, met this week in New 


York to form a national association. Be- 
tween 700 and 800 members signed up as a 
starter, with potential membership figured 
at 5,000. 

* * 
The commercial sales division of Frigid- 
aire is launching its largest campaign 
to date in 20 general and trade magazines. 
The campaign plugs the diversified appli- 
cation of the Frigidaire equipment, and 
the ease and convenience with which all 
sizes of equipment can be handled by 
dealers and distributors. 

* 
In Philadelphia this month the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court held that motion picture dis- 
tributors could not prohibit the use of 
their pictures on double feature programs 
—such prohibitions being in violation of 
the Sherman and Clayton anti-trust acts. 
Though this was the fourth time the 
decision had gone against distributors in 
Philadelphia courts, they announced that 
they would carry it to the Supreme Court. 
“Snow White” and “In Old Chicago” 
are currently restricted, by their distribu- 
tors, to single-bill programs. 


Internat 


James SIMPSON 


Designated as chairman of the executive 
committee of Field's. 


O. McKinsey, had enjoyed a brief but 
sensational period as boss of the met 
chandising concern 

In 1935, Simpson and his fellow 
stockholders in Field's, worried about 
the company’s condition, hired the in 
dustrial management firm of James O 
McKinsey & Co., to find out what was 
the matter. They liked the answers so 
well that they asked McKinsey to take 
over the management and put his recom- 
mendations into practice. 

McKinsey thereupon—late in 1935— 
became chairman of the board. John 
McKinlay remained for a few months as 
president and then resigned. 

McKinsey’s first full year with Field's 
was a good one. The 1936 profit was 
the best in six years. Field stockholders 
began to feel that they were getting their 
money's worth, despite the fat option un 
der which McKinsey was entitled either 
to buy 50,000 shares of treasury stock at 
$10 per share or to take cash from the 
company in an amount equivalent to the 
amount by which the anien price of the 
stock should exceed $10 per share. 

McKinsey died of pneumonia Nov. 30, 
1937, two months after he had de 
manded $313,000 from the company as 
the amount by which the market value 
of 20,000 shares of stock exceeded $10 
per share. Some months earlier he had 
taken his first bonus in the form of 
20,000 shares of the stock itself. 


Payroll Practice Criticized 


Field directors in their annual report 
pointed out that McKinsey’s bonus de- 
mand came in the third quarter—which 
incidentally was just about the time that 
the company began to feel the effects of 
an unfortunate policy that McKinsey had 
adopted early fost year of building up 
tremendous inventories. The report also 
criticized the McKinsey practice of load- 
ing the payroll with a lot of high- 
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Will Pull the Century 


ECENTLY delivered to the New York 
Central was this giant Hudson-type 
locomotive, the first of ten streamlined 
steam engines which will pull the new 
Twentieth Century Limited on its run be- 
tween New York and Chicago. In_ tests, 
the locomotive has developed 4,700 cylin- 
der-horsepower at 75 miles hour. 
Streamlining was by Henry Dreyfuss, in- 
dustrial designer. 


salaried executives, hired not from the 
ranks of Field employees but from the 
outside. ‘Brain trusters’” they were 
called by some Chicagoans. 

The Field report disclosed that the 
company’s manufacturing division, which 
had been directly under McKinsey’s 
supervision, had lost $5,679,000 in 
1937, largely on inventories. The retail 
division, consisting largely ot the Chi- 
cago department store, which has op- 
erated in the black in every year of its 
history, except 1932, had earned $5,- 
029,000. Interest charges, a small loss 
in the real estate division, and McKin- 
sey'’s own bonus of $315,000 brought 
the year's loss to $1,654,000 


Annual Report's Comments 


“The operating results of the manu- 
facturing Sivision after its reorganization 
were not successful,” said the annual 
report. “It may be stated that under any 
circumstances the general course of busi- 
ness and prices would have caused a 
serious loss in this division. To aggra- 
vate this condition, however, the services 
of an entirely new management had 
been established on a scale of overhead 
expense, including leases and salaries, 
that the volume of business entirely 
failed to justify.” 

The report went on to show how 
McKinsey and his “brain trust” had 


guessed wrong on inventories by loading 
the company with too much goods 
bought at high prices. 

“Unfilled orders on Jan. 1, 1937, were 
the largest in years,” it stated, “and the 

roductive capacity of certain mills had 
— booked for considerable periods in 
advance. An operation of this type 
necessarily requires the maintenance ot a 
suthcient stock of raw materials to cover 
all orders on hand and in sight. Our 
commitments extended considerably be- 
yond this point. 

“Beginning in the late spring of 1937, 
conditions changed with almost un- 
precedented swiftness. By the advent 
of early fall there had been a drastic 
decline in commodity prices, especially 
in the textile field, and orders shrank in 
an alarming degree, particularly for ad- 
vance business. We were severely 
penalized by cancellations and by the 
failure of prospective fall orders to ma- 
terialize in the amounts anticipated.” 

Thus, it became apparent that in the 
minds of the present Field Management 

and by inference, in the mind of Big 
Boss James Simpson—McKinsey’s costly 
inventory blunder and the high price 
paid for his personal services had more 
than wiped out the record of his accom- 
plishment which was being widely sung 
in retailing and manufacturing circles 
only a year ago. That record included a 
complete financial reorganization of 
Field's; liquidation of Field's wholesale 
division; and disposition of 11 of 33 
Field mills and manufacturing plants. 


One Union’s Troubles 


Electrical brotherhood is the 

center of notable tangle in New 

York City. 
IMPORTANT developments this week in 
New York City’s building and utility 
labor fields, all tangled up with court 
action, boycott charges, rulings on labor 
complaints, and a plea from the local 
press for action by the district attorney, 
seemed likely to grow into one of the 


most notable labor regulation problems 


of 1938. Revolving around one elec- 
tricians’ union (Local No. 3) and its 
parent body, the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers (American 
Federation of Labor affiliate) were 
moves involving electrical manufacturers 
both in and outside of the city, build- 
ing contractors, lawyers, the mayor and 
other city officials, a gigantic utility 
company, the National Labor Relations 
Board, the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals, and even the federal hous- 
ing campaign. 

Assorted activities under way 
week, all of which concerned 
1.B.E.W., included these: 

1. The suit of 14 electrical manufac- 
turers against Local No. 3 continued 
with the taking of testimony. It is 


this 
the 
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charged that the electrical uni 
a fence’ around New York ( 
successfully boycotted products 
the complainants. During ¢ 
from the previous hearing to ¢! 
session, one of New York 
newspapers raked the electri 
and its parent body back an 
called attention to a quarrel b 
local electrical supplier and | 
3, in which it declared the sup; 
angered because he had “play 
with the union and then had b 
treated, and urged the district 
to investigate. 

Housing Project Involved 

2. Hoping to get an $18 
slum-clearance building project 
the New York City Housing A 
prepared for another  tuss! 
1.B.E.W., which thus far has b 
to suggestions that the electrica 
lation men work a seven-hour 
$12 instead of a six-hour day 
same wage. Mayor La Guardia’s 
group has to meet federal maxi: 
$1,250-per-room building costs 
seeking reduced rates on labor 4 
terials for mass production. Its ¢ 
providing better housing for 6,0: 
lies with family incomes of $1 
year or less, which started off so brisk 
during December, has been hung 
in a deadlock with the electricians fo: 
weeks. 

3. L.B.E.W., which holds contrac: 
with the Consolidated Edison Co. in 
the utility field which the NLRB ha 
ordered canceled, sent out printed state 
ments by the international president 
Daniel W. Tracy, which eliminated par 
of the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
ruling upholding the NLRB order, and 
printed other parts. A C.1.O. union was 
the complainant in that case. Anothe: 
(independent) utility workers’ 
protested to the New York NLRB o: 
fices that the 1.B.E.W. leaflets wer 
livered in bulk on company time 
supervisors, in a company-owned truck 
manned by a company employee. 
Spotlight on New York 

All of these events, happening 0 
close together, turned public interes 
again to the New York local labor 
lem, after a period in which the 
light has played briefly on similar 
in Chicago (BW’—J]an22'38,p 
land (BW—Mar19'38,p18), M 
apolis, Los Angeles, Philadelphi. 
other big cities. New York obs 
felt that Tracy was without actual 
power over Local No. 3, but the av 
New York business man, notin 
news, was inclined this week to 
that District Attorney Dewey 
look into labor affairs as he did 
before. Only such a public develop 
ment, it was felt, could clear up a situ 
ation in which other agencies had | ule: 
to make progress. 
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“[Jnforeseen events... 


change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


1 Co. m 
LRB has 


When The Maryland went to Manayunk 


Indian summer, a perfect day in October, 1898, with a drowsy A hundred feet—and the thing stops dead. Nothing will start it. 
autumn sun bathing the little factory town of Manayunk, — Crestfallen, the passengers return on foot — pushing. “Better 
suburb of Philadelphia. Streets crowded with curious onlook- —__get a horse,” someone calls. But the crowning insult comes 
ers, come to town for Saturday afternoon. Horses tied to hitch- from a barge mule—a “Hee-haw” of raucous derision. 

ing rails, nose-deep in feed bags. A lazy canal boat sawing at . . . 


its hawsers, On that occasion—40 years ago—The Maryland wrote its first 

From a shed two men push one of those new-fangled automobile policy, one of the first ever issued to protect a 
‘horseless wagons” —for a test run with her inventor at the car owner against liability to others. Since it started business 
wheel. After interminable tinkering, they start the engine, | March 1, 1898, The Maryland has paid more than $80,000,000 
mount the seat and move triumphantly, if awkwardly, along _in claim settlements on automobile policies, and in this, its 
the street. Cheers mix with the struggle of drivers hanging to = 40th anniversary year, is a leader in accident prevention and 
the bridles of startled teams. safety work. 


THE MARYLAND 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY . BALTIMORE 
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Goodrich Union Behind 8-Ball 


Company threatens to move from Akron unless it can 
cut wages, lengthen hours, and improve efficiency. 
Union complains to Washington. 


THE horns of an industrial dilemma 
that have tossed the rubber city of 
Akron for considerable loss prodded at 
trouser scats at Washington this week. 
It was this: how to keep rubber goods 
production in the highest-wage town 
in the country without cutting wages, 
modernizing machinery, or speeding up 
output. 

Akron hasn't been able to find the 
answer after a year and a half of ex- 
tensive decentralization of the rubber 
industry. The United Rubber Workers 
union sidestepped the necessity of 
making a decision last week by loud 
squawks that reached Washington ears, 

The B. F. Goodrich Co. placed the 
question squarely before the union. In 
order to remain competitive, Vice- 
Pres. T. G. Graham said, the company 
must reduce Akron labor costs through 


wage cuts averaging 174°, must get 
the union to go along on a work week 
more flexible (longer) than the pres- 
ent 36-hour standard, and must have 
union assurance that machinery will be 
used more efficiently. 

In return for this, Goodrich was 
willing to sign a six months’ agree- 
ment with the union, modernize its 
Akron plants to the extent of $1,500,- 
000, and promise no more decentraliza- 
tion, at least this year. 

If the union will not accept these 
terms, the company says it will have to 
decentralize still further through ex- 
pansion of its plants at Cadillac, Mich., 
Oaks, Pa., and erection of another 
—_ probably in the South. This 
urther decentralization would cost 
5,000 Akron jobs, more than half the 
9,500 present depression jobs. 


ANGLES 


The United Automobile Workers’ demand 
for a nation-wide employee election among 
Chrysler workers, which waited this week 
upon an NLRB answer, interests industrial 
relations observers who remember when 
the Chrysler independent union was siz- 
able and powerful. The U.A.W. already 
is officially recognized, and apparently has 
nothing to gain in an election except pos- 
sible verification of its contention that the 
independent group has no membership to 
speak of. But the psychological effect of 
a good-sized union majority in a major 
automobile company at this time would be 
of great help to unions that are organizing 
in other industries. 
* * 
One “little business man” who attended 
the February conferences in Washington 
went home and did something about the 
situation. He is A. D. Welsh, manufacturer 
of baby carriages, swings, and children's 
furniture in St. Louis. His 190 employees 
received a written guarantee on Mar. 15, 
assuring them of at least 44 weeks of work 
this year, at 40 hours a week, with no 
reductions from present wave scales. Va- 
cation on pay is raised from one week 
to two weeks. 
* & & 

Collection of dues continues to be the 
hardest job the unions have to do, with 
many members on half-time or less and 
many others unemployed and on relief. 
Field organizing staffs were reduced 
months ago, and are currently being held 
to a minimum; travel expenses and office 
budgets have been clipped and many 
branch offices have been vacated to save 
rent. Both A.F.L. and C.1.0., however, 
have large plans for organizing, for po- 
litical maneuvers, and for publicity cam- 


paigns marking time until a_ business 


upturn is established. 
* * 
Trends toward quiet conciliation in labor 
matters are illustrated by the news from 
Oshawa, Ont., which was the dateline last 
year under scare-heads of Canadian auto- 
mobile union trouble. Last week the 
union (affiliate of the C.1.O.), and General 
Motors Corp. of Canada concluded nego- 
tiations to renew their contract substan- 
tially unchanged. It wasn’t material for 
Page One, but Oshawa was content. 
* * * 

This week the General Electric labor agree- 
ment with United Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers (C.1.0.) got the ap- 
proval provided for in the contract (BW— 
Feb26'38,p17) and went into effect, as 
all of the union's G.E. locals had ratified 
it. The question of joining was being 


pushed by U.E. organizers in the non-, 


union plants. 
* & 

How sales people are paid in retail estab- 
lishments, and what advantages and dis- 
advantages are found in each of four 
principal methods, are described in full 
in a comprehensive analysis just released 
by the Store Management Group of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association. 
The methods investigated include straight 
salary, salary and commission, salary plus 
bonus for sales above a set total, and 
straight commission with or without a 
drawing account. A summary of returns 
to questionnaires sent 254 department and 
specialty stores of all kinds and sizes indi- 
cates that there is no one “best way” to 
pay employees, but that straight salary is 
found to be approved by the greater num- 
ber of stores. 
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T. G. Granam 


The Goodrich viee-presidemt ha. put th 
quarel 


problem of reducing labor costs 
up to the workers. 


It was the first time an Akron com 


pany had consulted the union 
moving out production. The u: 
jected. Plainly it couldn't wir 
gave in to the civic groups whos 
bers plastered their cars with 


reading “Keep Goodrich in Akror 


stood to lose jobs through 
layoffs, lose high wages an 


hours, and open the way for wax: 


ductions in other Akron plants, 
On the other hand, if it told 


rich to go hang, 5,000 of its men 


would be jobless; and drooping 
support, which had been unfai 


crises heretofore, would be alicr 


perhaps forever. 


The union was in a neat corn¢ 


alternative is organization of 
ber plants outside Akron by th: 
and increase of wages in outside 
to Akron levels. 
to do this so far, although steady 
have been made. 

The union maintained that 
wages were high long before the 
a union and declared the 
cussion was a scheme to bust the 


But it went through the motions ot 


ting up an election for the 
Goodrich local to decide the quest 


Delegates Sent to Washington 


Meanwhile the union sent a 
tion to Washington to demand 
against decentralization in the 
that President Roosevelt has 
changed his mind about the de 
ization he favored early in his ad 
tration. 


Akron civic groups asked g 
ment supervision of the election 
asked that the vote be plantwid 


stead of confined to the union, 


The union has ta 


verti 
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@ There is one sure way to at- 
tract new customers. A broad 
statement? Yes—but a true 
one! Thousands of business 
men have discovered year 
‘round prosperity merely by 
providing Carrier indoor 
comfort—and at a cost of less 
than J¢ per customer! 

The B& W Cafeteria in Nash- 
ville, for example, increased 
its business 41%, for 1/2¢ per 
customer. Surprising? Then 
consider Parsons & Judd, 
Buffalo druggists, who serve 
8,000 more customers each 
month at an increased cost of 
only 1/5¢ per customer! 

On the basis of new bus- 
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iness alone, Carrier Ai Con- 
ditioning pays for itself. But 
Carrier does more. It improves 
personne! efficiency. It re- 
duces soilage and spoilage. 
And, by providingclean, cool, 
restful conditions, it encour- 
ages customers to spend more 
freely. Can you think of any 


Dime a Dozen! 


investmen 


offers 


any price—that 


rich rewards? 


developed equipment for the 
towering RCA building, the 
luxurious “Queen Mary” and 
R. H. Macy's famous depart- 
ment store, Carrier also de- 


World's Largest Drug Store—Wal- Steak Dinners 


green's, Miami, 
Carrier. Carrier holds trade! 


78th unit to install in summer at Carder's, 


Carrier increases average sales! 


Boos led Washington's 
Hotel to extend comfort 


throughout. Carrier draws patrons! 


veloped equally specialized 


equipment for the corner 
ier Air Conditioning i@", druggist, the neighborhood 
onomical! While Casnier 


theatre, the Main Street store. 

Carrier Air Conditioning 
can increase your prosperity. 
Call your local Carrier repre- 
sentative now—assure your 
summer profits. 


* * * 


CARRIER CORPORATION 
Syracuse, N.Y., Desk 463 
Without obligation, send me com- 
plete information on Carrier Air 
Conditioning for my store; 
office; —_ factory; home. 


Address — 


Nashville. Carrier helps efficiency! 


2 
4 
Go 
nembers 
er. The 
Lains 
+ Carrier 
stiofr A Con if oning — 
de in | ‘hicago. 
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The most vital part of this 


NEW MACHINE is 
58 YEARS OLD..: 


—and 

that part is 

the character which 

goes into every part, into 

every step in the design and con- 

struction of aWarner&Swasey Turret Lathe. 

That character comes from an ideal which has 

been the very foundation of this Company for every 
one of its 58 years— 

—We will never ship a machine that is not the finest tool 
we can make. 

— We do not want you to have a Warner & Swasey unless 
it can be proven to fit a definite need and fulfill a 
definite service in your plant. 

—You must’ be thoroughly satisfied with your purchase, 
every day and every year you keep it. 

—You must make more out of your Warner & Swasey 
than we do. 

—Our responsibility to you only begins when you buy, 
and continues through all the years you operate this 
machine. 

—Our machine must always be the most modern that 
can be designed—and be the easiest to use, and 
deliver the most production at the least cost. 

This ideal is the first thing the newest Warner & Swasey 

apprentice learns, and it is the source 

of the greatest pride to the older crafts- (ee 

men. And this pride is shared by the 


prefer to use Warner & Swaseys 
because on this modern ma- 


operators who useturret lathes~they W. AR NER 


take the greatest satisfaction. 


You can turn it 
better, faster, for less... with 
a Warner & Swasey. 


_ Turret Lathes 
Cleveland 
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has the sole bargaining rig 
Goodrich. 

The day before the electi 
Labor Department gave the u: 
out by asking that the vote be 
pending a department investigat 
the same time the union filed 
with the National Labor R 
Board charging the company w: 
timidation and coercion” as the 
of the “Keep Goodrich in 
campaign and because of thr 
further decentralization. The « 
was postponed indefinitely. 


Fighting Words to Union 


The last time an Akron rubb< 
wd proposed cutting wage 
engthening hours was two and 
years ago. It resulted in the G 
strike. Since then the phrase 
hour day has become fighting 
to the union. 

During the Goodyear troubles 
ernment commission said the con 
threat to decentralize was coerci\ 
Goodyear carried out its thr 
adding to its branch plants (. 
established at Los Angeles and 
den) factories at Jackson, Mic! 
Windsor, Vt., and taking 0 
Kelly Springfield plant at Cumb« 
Md. 

Without so much as _ threat 
Firestone set up plants at M: 
Noblesville, Ind., and Fall River 
What was more disturbing to A 
however, was that Akron com; 
entering new lines of business 


| their plants elsewhere. 


General went to Wabash, I: 


| enter the mechanical goods field 


stone’s Fall River plant was wu: 
to expand its business in the new 
goods. Labor costs, as well as di 
tion, were undeniable factors he: 


Cost: 12,000 Jobs 


All of this cost Akron in the 1 
borhood of 12,000 jobs. Akron 


| makes less than half the tires o! 
mation and less than of 
, mechanical goods. Start of prod 
| at most of the new plants coin 


with the recession, making Akron | 
tifully conscious of the decentraliz 
process. 

Goodrich was in position to m 
ver the union into the corner b« 
it has decentralized less than the « 
Akron companies. If Goodrich fo 
the pattern followed by the oth 
West Coast, East Coast, Detroit 
and the South—it still has a sou’ 
plant to build. 

Goodrich complains that its ma 
efficiency has been reduced 6% 
the union came along. Union hoi 


| the not more than 36-hour week, 
| actually about 20 hours—have cost 
| company thousands of dollars in | 


ing new temporary help needed di 
the mechanical goods boom last 5 
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Savinsurance Wins 
New York imitates Massachu- 
31-year-old law, but with 
sherp restrictions. 


life insurance by savings banks 

N York State will be permitted 
1. 1939. New York thus be- 
e second state to authorize sav- 
1k life insurance, Massachusetts 
ad such a law in force for 31 


plan approved in New York is 
ideled after that in Massachusetts, 
re it has always been known as the 
Brandeis plan,” due to the fact that its 
,Jing sponsor in the Bay State was the 
Supreme Court justice, Pro- 
wonists contend that net cost of life 
rsurance sold by Massachusetts savings 
inks is to less than com- 
arable industrial policies. The latter are 
e so-called burial or 5-and-10 insur- 
sce (premium payments are made at 
re rate of a nickel or a dime a week), 
dely sold to wage earners. Critics of 
ial insurance maintain that high- 
sressure salesmanship methods result in 
in inordinately high 
"10ns 


Over-the-Counter Insurance 
The savings bank plan—which was 


ifter Gov. Herbert H. Lehman had done 
2 lot of whip cracking—provides for 
what is known as over-the-counter in- 
surance. That is to say, the banks are 
not to employ salesmen, but are to sell 
to those who come in and apply. This, 
t is contended, eliminates excessive sales 
to those who can't afford insurance. It 
liminates commissions to salesmen for 
sale of policies and for weekly collec- 
ons. 

No person can buy more than $1,000 
f coverage from a single bank or more 
than $3,000 all told 

The big life insurance companies 
fered no opposition to the bill. They 
ive, iN recent years, attempted to im- 
prove sales methods, and have substan- 
tially modified their industrial policies so 
is to increase paid-in value in an effort 
to answer criticisms arising from the 
high rate of cancellations. 


Sources of Opposition 


Most of the opposition came from the 
vings banks bes insurance agents 
ad brokers. The savings banks, in many 
ses, don’t want to take any part in the 
business. Some wanted an amendment 
‘0 set up a central savings bank life in- 
rance office in which the mutual sav- 
ngs banks of the state would partici- 


pate 


few came out openly for the plan; 
several, including three important sav- 
ag banks in Brooklyn, have announced 
they will launch life insurance sales 
first of next year 


rate of cancella- | 


passed by the New York legislature only | 
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Getting invoices into the mails promptly 
usually brings back the money quickly. 
Mailing out invoices (and all other multiple 
copy forms) on time is no problem to the 
thousands of businesses who use the Egry 
Speed-Feed. This amazing attachment in 
one minute converts any typewriter into a 
practical billing machine without change 
in typewriter construction or operation or 
interfering with its use as a correspondence 
machine. Adds no burden to the typewriter. 


ond net 
sys 


Stationery 


By automatically inserting and removing 
carbons, the Egry Speed-Feed eliminates 
the wasteful, time-consuming, costly oper- 
ations required to manually prepare forms 
for typing, which, on a six-part form 
amounts to as much as $7 per thousand 
sets. All the operator's time is productive 
and the daily output of typed forms in- 
creased 50% or more. But, even more, the 
Speed-Feed, with Egry continuous forms, 
eliminates the use of expensive, one-time 
pre-inserted carbon forms, loose forms and 
carbons and other outdated methods. 


Type all multiple copy forms with the 
Egry Speed-Feed, with copies for every 
department made at a single writing. Get 
your billing into the mails on time. 


Demonstrations can be 
arranged in your own 
ofhice without cost or ob- 
ligation. sult tele- 
phone directory for the 
name of Egry sales agent 
or write to Dayton. 


THE EGRY REGISTER 


DAYTON . . . OHIO 
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IT’S EASY WHEN YOU USE ™ . 
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Dearborn “Old-Timers” Strike Back at Attacks on Ford 


WHEREAS: One of this nation’s Gnest citizens, one of ite 
man has had—Mr. Henry Ford —is being anjustly 


WHEREAS: Soch onwarranted and 
understanding, discord, anrest, 
the Grst to vitally feel any business 
THEREFORE: We, the andersigned 


P 


try and stop 4 


A PETITION 


Te FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
President of the United States 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


industrialists 
and anfairly criticized, and 
ined attacks on Mr. Ford as on other leading industriali condaci me 
bitterness and ill-will, and thas in large measure is and 
WHEREAS; The lives of untold millions of people endeavoring to carn their living in a res 
recession are being seriously affected by the policy tactics being 
citizens of the United States, respectfully but th 
means at your command te about epeedy, equitable and 
and demolish ond 


toot and one of the best friends that the working 


able manner and who are among 
used. 


you to exhaust every 
of the differences between labor 
us from the brink of a new depression toward our rightful 


NAME 


AMONG those whose ire was aroused by 
the radio attacks of Messrs. Ickes and 
Jackson on individual ownership of big 
business was a group of 65 self-styled “old- 
timers” who meet regularly over a lunch- 
eon table in Dearborn, Mich., Henry Ford's 
home town. Calling themselves the Pio- 
neers Club, these men, headed by Arthur 
A. Ternes, fourth generation Dearborn resi- 
dent, decided to do something about it. 
They collected enough money from Dear- 
born business houses to send out 20,000 
petitions like the one above. Later, dona- 


CITY AND STATE DATE 


tions came in from all over the country 
enabling them to boost this to 70,000. The 
petitions will be taken to Pres. Roosevelt 
on Mar. 30 as “the public’s answer to 
attacks on Henry Ford.” 

The petitions went to luncheon clubs, 
chambers of commerce. Legion and Veter- 
ans’ organizations, ete. Another batch 
went to manufacturers. To date, about 
550,000 signatures have been compiled from 
7,000 towns in the 48 states and the Pio- 
neers feel that they won't miss the 1.000.000 
mark they are shooting at. 


Begin Auto Retooling 


Large orders are planned, and 
some companies have already 
started to buy. 


Derrotrr (Business Week Burean)— 
During the last few weeks automobile 
companies have really gocten under way 
with their 1939 model retooling pro- 
grams. Not only is the industry faced 
with a big die-expense with major 
body changes, but new machine tools 
are also on the books. 

General Motors has one of its big- 
gest programs in years laid out, and 
has already started to buy, with Chev- 
rolet Gear and Axle taking the lead. 
So far the purchases have been con- 
fined to ollie for a new Chevro- 
let front end which is said to be simi- 
lar in design to that of the Buick-—in- 
dicating that Chevrolet may abandon 
the Dubonnet suspension which it has 
used for some years. 

Other Chevrolet units are expected 
to release their programs pretty soon. 
Pontiac is three to four weeks away from 
the peak of its releases. Only Buick 
among G.M.'s big producers is not 
scheduled to buy ne 4 new equipment, 
having spent plenty last year. 

In the Chrysler Corp., Dodge has 
broken the ice by releasing orders for 
new equipment about a week or so 
ago—also in connection with a new 
front end construction, said to be the 


coil type. Dodge is also re- 
ported as planning to use a “finger 
tip” gearshift mechanism next year. 

Other units have been gathering in 
quotations but so far have not placed 
orders. Ford has been buying right 
along, but has not yet started to re- 
lease anything further on its big expan- 
sion program beyond the big order for 
presses reported some time ago. 

Studebaker and Nash are said to have 
virtually completed their retooling pro- 
grams, at least as far as orders are con- 
cerned. 


Motors in Gardening 


Tools on view at New York 
Flower Show are powered by 
gasoline and electricity. 


SIDELINES at last week's Flower Show 
in New York emphasized the extent to 
which motors are taking over the drudg- 
ery of gardening, both amateur and pro- 
fessional. Mostly the units are 
driven, but electricity is entering the 
field. There is an electric lawn-mower. 
And some genius (inspired perhaps by 
the power face-shaver) has invented 
electric hedge-shears. 

Small gasoline tractors are coming 
strong. They are working out a market 
for themselves in the sector between 
manpower tools and horse-drawn equip- 
ment where the operation of full-size 
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farm tractors would be too expe 
too unwieldy. Since a numb« 
tachments can be used with the 
as a horse can pull a variety o} 
ments), small tractors are in den 
truck gardens, small farms, iy 
landscaping, nurseries, estates 

clubs, parks, cemeteries. 

Trend in these lines is 
toward inflated rubber tires, off< 
companies new customers—a: 
problems. In some cases rub! 
wheels are interchangeable wit! 
or cleated steel wheels (for hea, 
ing). Motors are in many 
built by the implement manuf a 
“fit his machine, but in others th 
unit is supplied by outside co: 

Because of originality in des; 
Gravely line of power equipn 
tracted special attention at the 
Show. Cultivating tools are atta 
front, so the operator can see 
what he is doing. A single whe: 
follows furrows easily, comes wi 
ous attachments for plowing, 
ing, pulverizing, etc. Another 
delivers power at the end of a s! 
operating rotary lawn mowers o: 
bars (for high grass). 

These machines have some 
in common with other small tr 
The operator usually walks, h 
handles to which control leve: 
bolted. But attachments with s 
commodate the sedentary. Snow 
accessories give these machines 
exercise which is as beneficial to : 
as it is to muscles. 


Versatile Tractor 


Shaw Mfg. Co.’s “all-purpose” 
tractor is another example of the | 
flexible power unit. Since engin 
its sind tun as high as 8 horse; 
it tackles the hardest plowing an 
tivating jobs. On the road it | 
trailers. It operates heavy lawn 
other type rollers. It cuts and 
hay. It stirs up scratch yards for 
ens. It sprays foliage with insect: 
Its power is available for wood sa\ 
concrete mixing, etc. 

A competitor is the Standard F: 
Co.’s tractor line. It consists of 5 
34 hp., and 23 hp. models. Th 
hp. size is now built, says the com; 
to “compete on even terms with 
horse.”” Rototiller was another impo 
exhibitor at the New York show. 

Some typical retail prices for 
tractors at New York are $238, § 
$296. This does not include cost « 
cessories, which can be indulged 
the limit of one’s purse. 

New York's Flower Show serv: 
high-light improvement in power 
mowers. While the old line comp 
are developing wide-swath units 
golf clubs, estates, parks, etc., the 
a noticeable inclination to promot« 
mass market of homeowners (or ! 
nesses) with less extensive lawns. 
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models are under $100. The 
look sturdier than ever before. 
Metal ires are giving way to rubber, 
both sid and pneumatic. 
A vovelty to many was the EasiMo 
lectri lawn mower. It has a 150 ft. | 
rd which plugs into any standard | 
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sales reasons, most retail prices 


This is sufficient for cutting | 


about two acres. Operating cost is esti- 
mated at 3¢ per hour. (The promotion 
ateria! doesn’t explain how you would 
et the power cord around trees and 
rubl ry.) 


Its cord attaches to an ordinary 
lieht socket. The manufacturer claims 
+ works 10 times faster and easier 
than the hand-power type. 


Oregon Power Vote 


Seven counties in state are to 
decide whether to form Bonne- 
ville Utility District. 


HyDRO-ELECTRIC power has been an 


west for a generation but a showdown 
is now in the making as voters in seven 
northwestern Oregon counties prepare 
» vote April 8 on the possible forma- 
ion of the Northwest Oregon Bonne- 
ville Utility District. 

Uulity companies and business men 
ive hoped to use power from Bonne- 

¢ Dam on the Columbia River to 

t heavy power-using industries to 
the region. This plan met opposition 
trom public ownership enthusiasts, who 
ind a champion in J. D. Ross, ap- 
pointed federal administrator of the 
im after having built up Seattle’s mu- 
ncipal power system. Ross is behind 
¢ movement to form utility districts 
hich will buy power from Bonneville 
stead of from present utilities. 

Five directors of the Northwest Ore- 
gon district are to be named at the 
April 8 election and these five are to 
anage the proposed transmission fa- 
lites. They will not be permitted to 
ssue bonds without a vote of the peo- 
ple, but may levy taxes. Biggest hock 
f strength behind the utility district 
program is in rural districts where pres 
ent power facilities are poorest, due to 
the small population of potential con- 
umption. 

In the state of Washington the public 
iulity district commissioners want to 
form a power | to take over: vir- 
tual] all’ power distribution 
Washington. The stateewabld be per- 
mitte! to issue bonds to form the asso- 
ciation 
_ Observers think there is about a fifty- 
hity chance of the utility district being 
okayed by the Oregon voters. Most op- 
pos: ion is in the towns where rates are 


Another garden item which appeals 
the imagination of gardeners (and | 
tility executives) is that electric hedge- 


important question in the Pacific North- | 


A properly correlated system of automatic 
temperature control is the answer to the 
problem of correct and efficient operation. 
No haphazard arrangement of unrelated de- 


vices will meet the conditions, even though 


the individual instruments may be carefully 
designed. The entire system must be unified, 
to insure maximum fuel savings in heating, healthful 
comfort in cooling, and greatest convenience in opera- 
tion . . . The Johnson organization is distinctive . 
planning the entire control system. Engineering, manu- 
facturing and installing by one nation-wide organiza- 
tion . . . A pioneer in temperature regulation. A leader 
in. modern control for air conditioning and industrial 
processes. Ask to see an engineer from the Johnson staff 
of trained specialists. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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A real structural siding 
material for industrial build- 
ings. Fire-resisting, weather- 
resisting, toughens with age. 
Made of asbestos-cement, with 
corrugations shaped and spaced 


to provide maximum strength 


with minimum weight. Let us_ 


advise you on the many eco- 


nomical uses for Trafford Tile. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY 


AMBLER, PENNA, 


THIS or THIS. 


Sun Heat 
and Glare 


Seven Good Reasons for 
Equipping with RA-TOX 
20 vears and more of shade satisfaction 
Offset brackets permit independent freed 
of movement for center swing type i 
lators—insure perfect ventilation without 
draughts and wind 
Permanent metal-to-metal installation, pre- 
vents all loosening due to vibration of walls 
celling 
to 40% more light and air 
Simple, fool-proof operation 
of selected basswood strips wo 
parallel with hard twist seine twine 
tractive fast colors add smart 
appearance 
. Reduces room temperature 10 to 20 degrees. 
Send measurements for quotation 


RATO 


OFFSET WOOD FABRIC 


SHADES 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
Industrial Division 

1063 Jackson St., Janesville, Wis. 

Send complete RA-TOX details at once 
Name 
Address 

State 

(1 Steel Sash 


businesslike 


© Wood Sash 


Cool Air 


already low. 


proval by the Senate. 


Administrator Ross has 
asked for an appropriation for trans- 
mission lines in the district involved, 
and the House of Representatives has 
$3,500,000, subject to ap- 
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If the voters in a large s 
the seven counties refuse to « 
proposed ag utility distr 
will have to do business with i 
people who have not got alo 
with him thus far. 


Uncontrolled Crude Oil 


California’s special legislative session fails to pass , 
proration law but does release state deposits for 


} 


ANOTHER attempt to dam California's 
carefree overproduction of crude oil 
has fallen with a dull, discouraging 
thump. A_ special legislative session 
adjourned on March 13 without doing 
anything about a state proration law. 
Proponents are keeping up the fight, 
| charging that present reckless methods 
| will result in crushing surpluses, price 
| collapse, eventual exhaustion of irre- 
| placeable natural wealth, 

| Texas and other competing oil states 
hold down cantankerous operators by 
laws empowering an allotment of crude 
| production on a per-well basis. State 
totals are kept in line by watching the 
estimates of national demand prepared 
by the United States Bureau of Mines. 
Like the wise virgins of the Bible, 
| these states conserve their oil against 


__| the time of greater need. 


California, on the other hand, has 
tried voluntary restrictions which have 
always failed. The major companies 
favor sensible control, have even held 
down their wells while others over- 
produced. But the Golden State is 
proverbially independent, and its oil 
industry has more than its share of 
hairy-chested individuals. These have 
had enough of a following to beat pro- 
posals for legal restraints. 


development on a royalty basis. 


One group of independents \ 1s 
culating petitions this week asking , 
second special session of the leyislaru: 
to enact some proration law. | 
claimed that only six of the 175 men 
bers oppose the idea. Other gn 
(ever hopeful) are playing with the 
old idea of self-regulation. Meantiy 
some pressure has been relieved }; 
Long Beach leaseholders who on Mur 
19 cut output in half. 


Fear Exhaustion of Fields 


California crude production 
ning 768,000 bbl. per day—which | 
68,000 over estimated demand even 
when storage for summer is considered 
At this rate, the industry would end 
1938 with about 195,229,000 bbl 
storage and prospects of a nice, hot 
price-war. Habitual disregard of Bu 
reau of Mines estimates is increasing 
alarm over the threat of premature e& 
haustion of California fields. 

The special session of the legislature 
did pass the important “State Land 
Act of 1938.” This opens the lega 
valves to some billion barrels of crud 
lying undeveloped in state-owned 0 
»001s—chiefly under tidelands of south 
ern California 
Principal known state holdings are 


DREAM COME TRUE—Several years ago Southern California Edison Co. built th 


stand-by steam plant along the ocean front near Long Beach. 


A few months «20. 


new oil field opened up (where oil wasn’t supposed to be) and the Edison compan 


now finds its plant right on top of riches. 


The company will soon drill on 


property, and expects te tap a supply of oil and gas which can be used to rv" the 


| plant with a goodly portion left over for sale. 
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Yes, thanks to Du Pont Plastics* plastics made by Du Pont. No one plas- 
tic can fill all the varied needs of industry 
7OU'D never think anything as beau- _lack of impurities make possible colors of | Each Du Pont plastic has special c!.arac 

tiful as this “Crystal” necklace could breath-taking loveliness. teristics and advantages .. . one of them 
come from a lump of coal. Yet coal, air But greater beauty isn’t the only ad- may fit your requirements exactly. 
and water are the basic materials used in vantage of this amazing new plastic. Be- 
producing “Lucite” methyl methacrylate — cause “Lucite” will not readily conduct 
resin, the new Du Pont plastic from which heat or cold, products made of this plas- 


Du Pont maintains a special Technical | 
Advisory Service which will study your 
product and problems to see how plastics 


the necklace is made. tic have a peculiarly pleasant “feel.” Be- can help you. For further information 
Prime requisite of any material used cause of its light weight, its resistance to write E.1.du Pont de Nemours & Co..Inc.. 
‘or costume jewelry is beauty—and “Lu- moisture, its great strength, flexibilityand — Plastics Department, Arlington, N. J. 
ite” is the most beautiful of all plastics. easy working qualities, ‘‘Lucite” has 
In some forms its clarity and transpar- caused manufacturers in scores of fields 
ney are matched only by nature’s own __ to turn to it as a new industrial material. 
quartz crystal! Its absolute clarity and “Lucite” is one of a whole group of 


AMONG DU PONT'S LINE OF PLASTICS ARE: 


Pyralin” cellulose nitrate plastic; “Plastacele” acetate molding powder and “Lucite” methy! L A I C 


puilt th ellulose acetate plastic; “Lucite” methyl meth- methacrylate molding powder. 4 i 
Is 1g0, rylate resin. These plastics are available in *Plastics are man-made combinations of basic chemicals Another contribution to 


and materials manufactured in a wide variety of trans 


sheet rods and tubes. For injection and pres- parent, translucent and opaque colors in the form of BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... 


r ° sheets, rods, tubes and molding powder, from which arti- 
‘ure molding, there are: “Plastacele” cellulose THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Nothing Else 


Here’s how modern indus- 
try keeps two jumps ahead 
of fire. Up-to-the-minute 
plants use Lux carbon- 
dioxide snow-and-gas—the 
fastest known extinguish- 
ing agent. 


Lux portable extinguishers 
and Lux Fixed Systems kill 
dangerous fires in a few 
seconds. Lux harms noth- 
ing—there’s no wetting, no 
corrosion, no fumes. 


Get Lux protection prompt- 
ly. For all electrical and 
flammable liquid fire haz- 
ards. 


You will be interested in reading 
“Lux Makes The Difference”, a 
description of Lux Portable Ex- 
tinguishers and Lux Fixed Sys- 
tems. Write today for your free 


copy. 


alter Kidde & Company 
325 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Huntington Beach and Long |! 
the edge of highly develope 
fields, This proximity to privs 


opments was one of the ch 


ments for immediate passage o! 
It was charged that millions o: 
worth of oil has been drawn fr 
owned pools by wells on priv. 

The act creates a State Lan 
mission within the Departme: 


| mance, including the state 


the director of finance, and 


tenant-governor. This commi 
| empowered, subject to approy 


governor, to lease the state's 
sources to the highest bidde 
royalty basis, to reject bids, an 
termine whether a bidder is « 
The state may also condemn 
sites and easements to such sit 
may be passed on to successful 
Drilling on tidelands or be 
prohibited, the act specifying ¢! 
be drilled only on filled lands « 
be slant drilled from an uplan 


toral site into the subsurface of 


| submerged lands.” This is sup; 


rotect the beaches. 


While the law is designed primar 


to protect the tideland oil pool; 


| covers all mineral deposits owned 


| the state including oils and 


in submerged lands, beds of navign 
rivers and lakes. In short, it is an 2 


| embracing act empowering th 


_ basis, of California’s oil, gas, and a 


commission to dispose, on a 


| eral resources, estimated to hb 


something like two billion dol! 


Opposition to Measure 
The measure, sponsored hy 


tha 


| Merriam, passed only after bitter 
| position (but not from the m 


| companies). Chief objection was p 
ical, It was led by State Senator ( 


bert Olson, of Los Angeles, 


_ Epic champion. He is a candidate | 


| ernor, and naturally a foe of Repu! 


the Democratic nomination for 


| can Governor Merriam. 


Impartial business critics poi: 


_ that: (1) The new law places in: 
_hands of the governor, through 
commission (two members of 


he can appoint or remove), disposal 


whl 


| the state's entire oil and mineral wealt 
| (2) It does not provide for state dr 
| ling im case no satisfactory bids 


submitted. (It was charged 


| panies, by refusing satisfactory 
| could bar direct development 


state oil pools while they drain 


the oil by offset wells on thei 


property). (3) It provides no m 
mum royalty to be charged, but | 


the amount of royalty to the 


tion of the commission. (4) It 


the commission autocratic powers ' 
termine what constitutes a “qu. 


bidder.” 


Nobody in the legislature took 


notice of the claim, advanced a \ 


on tl 
floor of the House that private oi! « 
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Yorkaire gives you AIR CONDITIONING 


for your office...IN A PACKAGE...AT LOW COST 


The astonishingly low cost of Yorka/re ... both initial and operating ... 
compared with its high air conditioning capacity and outstanding per- 
formance makes it the big news in air conditioning for general offices. 

Yorkaire can be installed in a few hours, and if you should move later, 
due to lease termination, for example, it can be reinstalled in the new 
location just as easily. 

Yorkaire delivers complete, year-round automatic air conditioning ... 
cools the air and reduces its humidity in summer . . . heats the air and 
increases its humidity in winter .. . filters and circulates it both summer 
and winter . . . allows you to adjust the temperature to meet your per- 
sonal preference . . . its good looking casing will harmonize with any 

interior . . . operates on either alternating or 
direct current. 

See the classified section of your phone 
book for the nearby York Branch or Dis- 
tributor. York Ice Machinery Corporation, 
York, Pennsylvania. Headquarters Branches 
and Distributors Throughout the World. 


4—FOR PRIVATE OFFICES... there is also a Yorkaire 
Portable. It can be installed in a few minutes. No 
pipe connections. Just plug it in and it will bring 
complete summer comfort for a few cents a day 
operating cost. 


YORK: 
AIR CONDITIONING 


Yorbaire needs 
\ only 21 x 36 inches 
\ of floor space 
\ 
\ 


VALUABLE ADVICE! 

When choosing air conditioning 
don't buy horse power . . . check 
up on the cooling capacity you 
get for each horse power. 


YORK ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION, YORK, PA. 

lam interested in Yorkaire for general ofhce 

store . Yorkaire Portable for private 
ofhces ). 


REFRIGERATION 
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EASY TO SAVE YOUR 
BUILDING MONEY 
3 DIFFERENT WAYS! 


Save Weeks of Time, Too, With | 


These Ready-Made Steel Units 
Tailored to Your Exact Needs! 


You see a 3-way savings in advance when you 
plan your new building the Butler way! A Butler 
quotation quickly shows your saving on initial 
cost with a Ready-Made Butler Steel Building. 
Butler's pre-fabricated, sectional units mean speedy 
erection with ordinary labor! And Butler’s con- 
struction with long-life materials cuts maintenance! 

See these 3 savings for yourself in advance! Send 
specifications today, or write for FREE catalog! 


READY-MADE STEEL BUILDINGS 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1250 EASTERN AVE., 950 SIXTH AVE. S. E., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


PARTNERS 


Management and Staff join 
in a worthy cause when 
there is 


GROUP 
INSURANCE 


Booklet for Employers 
on request 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 


| so ago by Ben Blue, 
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lawyer, of Los 
Angeles, that the oil under the Cali- 
fornia tidelands belongs not to the 
state but to the federal government. 
Blue’s contentions have aroused mild 
interest in Washington, but so far 
California has refused to take them 
seriously 


Bulk Station Leases 


Pure Oil goes Iowa Plan one 
better by leasing 5 units. Vary- 
ing operating ideas to be tried. 


Pure Ott Co. has leased on an experi- 
mental basis five bulk plants (units from 
which retail service stations usually are 
supplied). Locations under study are 
in Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky, Min- 
nesota. Varying operating plans will be 
tried out. Some of the plants will sup- 


ply only filling station outlets; so 
sell directly to farmers and ot! 
consumers. 

Pure Oil is following the 
Deep Rock Oil Corp., which ha 
about 50 such plants during the 
years. Deep Rock has decided 
cess of the idea depends on t! 
ness ability of each lessee 

Other companies will watch P 
experiment with interest. It is su; 
of the “Iowa plan” under whi 
service stations have been leased 
of this was to escape anti-cha 
legislation (which penalized the 
ship of multiple stations) and t 
social security assessments on att 
It raises the nice legal question 
a company can lease a station 
terms which control the brand o: 
line without also retaining suffici: 
trol over the lessee to have hi: 
legally as an employee. 


Key West Highway Opens a Rich New Tourist Center 


\\ 'TH the opening to traffic next week 
of the final link of the Overseas High- 
way that spans the 90 miles of islands and 
open ocean between the southern tip of the 
Florida peninsula and Key West, that off- 
shore town will have direct vehicular con- 
nection with the mainland for the first 
time since 1935 when a hurricane put out 
of commission the railroad which the high- 
way replaces. Plans are in the making for 
development by the taxing district which 
built the new road of extensive resorts 
along the highway. Various private inter- 
ests are working out details of entertain- 
ment facilities for Key West and vicinity. 
With upwards of 15 miles of substantial 
bridges over the many-hued tropical waters 
between the mainland and Key West, the 
new highway is a spectacular project. 
Former railroad bridges in good condition 
have been topped off with widened decks 
of concrete and steel to carry a 20-ft. pave- 


ment. One bridge more than 7 mile- long 
takes the motorist almost out of sight of 
land. Another carries the roadway 65 fee! 
above the water for over a mile. 

Attracted by the partly-completed Over 
seas Highway, more visitors have been in 
Key West this past winter than ever be- 
fore. Slow ferry service has permitted 
only part of the traffic to get through from 
the mainland. Limited housing facilitie- 
for tourists have been crowded. The onl) 
swanky resort has been filled to capacity 
the first time since it was built back in 
1920. 

Among the numerous schemes reported 
as likely to be undertaken is a very [++ 
motor-car ferry service from Key We-! to 
Havana. Leave Miami in the morning ond 
eat dinner in Cuba. At least one gambling 
casino will probably be ready for next 
winter. Golf is out, for there just i-n't 
room on the tight little island. 
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Perhaps the first recorded instance of Custodian Management is 
Pharaoh’s appointment of Joseph as steward over the resources of 
ancient Egypt. Joseph, however, was qualified for the job by his 
character and acumen alone. @ But ““management” foday demands, 
besides the prime requisites of integrity and sound judgment, constant | 
vigilance, an extensive organization, varied facilities. For ““*manage- 
ment” has come of age. It is a full-fledged profession. © If you have | 
reached the point where proper attention to the preservation of your 

investments requires proficient care, you should consider a Manage- 

ment Account. @ The City Bank Farmers Trust Company brings to 
the supervision of your holdings the same professional quality which 


the doctor brings to your health, or the lawyer to your legal problems. 


City Bank Farmers 
Company 


Head Office: 22 William Street, New York; Uptown Office: Madison Ave. at 42nd Street; 
Brooklyn Office: 181 Montague Street 


{ 
| A New Profession Comes of Age 
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U.S. Rubber Prepares for Dividend 


DuPonts put $26,000,000 into the company 10 years 


ago and since then have drawn no return. 


But pro- 


gram of rehabilitation is getting results. 


WHEN stockholders of United States 
Rubber Co. convene next Thursday 
morning (March 31) in special meeting 
at Jersey City, their specific object will 
be to authorize certain changes in the 
capitalization, thereby clearing the way 
for dividend payments as earnings war- 
rant. But behind this somewhat prosaic 
action is a story of a $26,000,000 in- 
vestment which so far has drawn no re- 
ward, a story of a decade of financial 
rehabilitation. 

It was just a few months more than 
10 years ago that the duPont interests 
put $26,000,000 into U. S. Rubber. For 
their money they got working control of 
a company which had just passed 
through a period of fat earnings—but 
one which had complacently built up an 


HOW THE CARTEL WORKS 


Thousands of Long Tons 


$8388 


1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 


Commodity Exchange, Inc 


overwhelming burden of debt. The 
company ranked well up among the “big 
feur’ tire manufacturers, and was one 
of the two biggest makers of other kinds 
of rubber goods. And it had immensely 
profitable rubber plantations in Sumatra 
(the plantations earned nearly $19,000,- 
000 for the parent company in 1925). 


The Industry’s Troubles 


But the industry had its troubles. The 
tire companies were making casings 
which would run longer and longer dis- 
tances, and that has progressively re- 
duced replacement sales. The tire indus- 
try was already well launched in the 
period of most destructive competition 
ever witnessed. Crude rubber prices had U 
crashed from a 1925 peak of more than 
$1 a lb. to below 20¢, and they were 
destined to tumble further and further 
until, in 1932, they pretty nearly reached 
the vanishing point. Plantation profits 
were dwindling, inventory write-downs 
were staggering, and hood charges were 
going up instead of down. 

DuPont men came into the manage- 
ment under the leadership of F. B. 
Davis, Jr., early in 1929. They at once 
began to eliminate unprofitable prop- 
erties, to sell and lease facilities no 


Financial 


prior to 1930. 


URTAILED OPERATIONS in 

automobile industry have cut demand 
for tires; in turn, rubber manufacturers 
have been using less crude rubber; rubber 
producing countries are hoping that the 
eartel—which has cut shipment quotas to 
60% for the second quarter—will be able 
to prevent an oversupply of crude. Mean- 
while, companies seek new outlets, make 
new, improved tires, some of which stand 


as much as 5 ft. high and cost $505.60. depreciation 


charges 


‘ 


F. B. Davis. Jr 
He heads the du Pont men who too! 
. S. Rubber in 


1929. 


longer needed in the business, 
tralize and economize 
fundamentalist 
Krafft, for many years with B. 
Locomotive, took the pursestrin; 
1930. And now all manufacturin; 
sions are carefully budgeted to cu 
debt-incurring proclivities which 
so characteristic of the rubber ind 


in ope: 


Willia 


Most important of all, Hy 
company set out to rid itself of a 
the art of the bonds, notes, mortgag« 

Penk loans which added up to a 
of a little more than $130,000. 
the end of 1928. Common share 
sold to stockholders in 1929, inven 
were reduced sharply, and the debt | 
to $104,072,000 within the year 

Several years of u 
tions, drastic inventory losses, and | 
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U. S. TIRE MAKERS TRIM OUTPUT 


Production Cut to 5-Yeor Low os Demand Recedes 
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CRUDE RUBBER RISES FURTHER 


Since Early in 1933 


stocks 
ON HAND 
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CONSUMPTION 
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+ he oic effort; on another a maturity 


company has cleaned u bonds 


ually free of debt except for its $50,- 
9000 of 5% first and refunding 
nortga bonds. 

U. S. Rubber’s engineers pioneered 
he “merry-go-round” production system 
tires counterpart of the automobile 
justry s conveyor belt methods—and 
stalled it for all types of tires manufac- 
ved in volume (although other com- 


anies made large-scale use of it before 
+s originators). 


Lastex Introduced 


Finally, the company introduced one 
‘ the most spectacular successes of the 
epression years—Lastex. This is a yarn 
ide by wrapping extruded rubber 
eads with any sort of fiber used in 
ng and weaving. From it can be 

, wide variety of fabrics, and it 
gained particular fame in what the 
rtising writers have named women’s 
undation garments. Not yet seven 
ars old, Lastex goes into a wide variety 
articles—bathing suits, underwear, 
cloves, surgical and garterless hose, 
ves, hatbands, neckties, football 


re very hard for tacklers to grab), 
rts, collars, vest backs, belts and 
ispenders. 
( ompetition to Lastex has sprung up. 
 §. Rubber alleges that some of this 
mpetition infringes its patents. So the 
mpany has set out to strengthen its 
patent position. It has patented the 
two-way stretch” which long has been 
the basis of the Lastex sales appeal. 


nanufacture. 


Half Its Sales in Tires 


Important as Lastex has been—this 


s nevertheless largely in tires and other 
rubber goods. U. S. Rubber and Good- 
rich are about neck and neck in mechan- 
al (industrial) rubber products and in 
‘ootwear, clothing, etc. And, year in 


) last year. 
Competition is always keen in assorted 
es of rubber goods such as footwear. 
isn't a patch on the competition 
witnessed in tires since 1926. Low crude 
tubber prices in the depression — 
ive permitted profitable operations, but 
very drop in raws seemed to be the sig- 
nal ‘or a more than equivalent cut in 


lusive sales contracts were en- 


ining. On one occasion an | 
notes was refunded only by a | 


deferred. Yet, for the most | 


ad noves betore they have fallen due, | 
ad at ne end of last year it was vir- | 


eches (which, made of heavy satin, | 


Manufacturers at the present time are | 
fered non-exclusive, free licenses under | 
the “two-way stretch” patents if they | 
vill conform to certain standards of | 


ad year out, U. S. gets about half its | 
les in tires. Total volume was $186,- | 
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Copyright 1936, Americas Credit Indemnity Co. of N Y 


When a Good 


Customer Defaults 


When a good customer gets into financial difficulties and fails 
to pay for goods shipped, you suffer more than an immediate 


monetary loss: Your credit manager tightens up, discourages 
the sales division, refuses to O. K. apparently desirable orders, 
closes the door to potential profits. 


Prudent executives prevent this situation from arising; they 
insure their sales and thus definitely limit credit losses to a sum 


that they can safely stand. 


vision is now and has for some time | 
deen running at capacity—the company | 


American Credit Insurance 


reimburses Manufacturers and Jobbers for losses caused by 


counts promptly. Capital is not in jeopardy, neither is it out 


financing your debtors’ business. 


| 
| insolvencies or reorganizations, and liquidates delinquent ac- 


All accounts may be insured, or special groups, individual 


debtors, non-rated debtors, on terms surprisingly liberal. Ask 
any American Credit representative for information. 


IT INDEMNITY CO. 


AMERICAN CREL 


of New York 


_ Chamber of Commerce Building 


Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 


J. F. McFadden, President 
St. Louis, Mo. 


138 
$ 
| 
| 
| 
— | 
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| 
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“MERRY-GO-ROU ND” 


TIRE 


the counterpart of the automobile industry's conveyor belt method. 


tered to permit volume. There was a 
scramble for volume outlets like the mail 
order companies and the big filling sta- 
tion systems. And some of the tire com- 

anies went out hammer and tongs to 
Paild up their own dealer chains. 

NRA quieted things down momen- 
tarily, but it's only within the last two 
years that things have been really fairly 
tranquil in tires. The Robinson-Patman 
Act probably has contributed. Anyhow, 
the quiet is welcomed. 

Out of all this, U. S. Rubber has 
emerged with a good business in original 
equipment tires with the motor car 
makers. Most of Chevrolet's business is 
the largest single item, but the duPonts’ 
big stake in General Motors hasn't tied 
up all G. M. business for U. S. Rubber 
by a long shot. The company is the 
biggest supplier of private on pro- 
ducing Montgomery Ward's tires and 
those sold in Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey’s filling stations. 


Mutual Corporation Formed 


In addition, U. S. Rubber organized 
the U. S. Tire Dealers Mutual Corp., 
which buys tires from the manufacturing 
division just like other volume cus- 
tomers. This cooperative-type organiza- 
tion, which permits the company to keep 
its large-volume contracts without vio- 
lating the R-P ban on price discrimina- 
tions (BW’—Feb12°38,p31), was set up 
over a year ago when that new anti-trust 
law was enacted 

The U. S. Tire Dealers Mutual Corp. 
did well enough last year to give dealers 
1.81% on their 1937 purchases, which 
apparently satisfied the dealers even 
though it offset only a fraction of the 
chains’ price advantage. 

These, then, are the highlights of the 
decade since the duPont interests have 
been running U. S. Rubber. They are 


U. S. Rubber’s engineers pioneered 


the highlights of the rehabilitation 
which brings the company to a point 
where it wishes once more to consider 
dividends as earnings justify. 

But dividends are impossible now, be- 
cause the indenture of the 5% bonds 
places several drastic limitations on pay- 
ments. In particular, no dividends can 


be paid until the present deficit (it's 
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$10,471,627 now, and ran as 
$28,000,000 in 1934) is wi 
These and several other prob 

be met through the recapitaliz 
ing submitted to stockholders 

It is proposed to put a par 

$10 on the common stock. T} 
give it a balance-sheet value of s 
610 (1,567,261 shares) against 
ent stated value of $100,272.. 
surplus thereby created would 

a goodwill debit of nearly $5 
as well as the deficit. 


Plans to Create New Bonds 


In addition, the company pr 
create $75,000,000 of new first 
bonds. Probably $45,000,000 
would be sold, to defray part o 
of calling for redemption th 
$50,000,000 first mortgage issu 

The company hopes to do th: 
ing at an interest rate below ¢! 
is now paying on its bonds. h 
if it couldn't improve on that 
the management would relish 
of the restrictions carried in t! 
ture of the present issue. Th 
purely and simply, is to revs 
financial 


restrictions on the present manag 
use of its own judgment in 


dividends; to allow stockholders to 


statement more accurately : 
reflect the present position; to remo 


in such profits as may be realized fro 


the company’s reconstruction 


Face-Lifting the Dime Stores 


But they’ve changed more than their appearance. 
Prices also have been lifted, and now the five-and-ten 


resembles a department-store basement. 


TIME was when the only difference be- 
tween one five and ten-cent store and 
another was the color of the paint on 
the wooden store-front. Ten cents was 
the top price, and it was possible to 
make your a with your eyes 
shut, so standardized was the store lay- 
out—ice cream sandwiches and soda 

on the left, candy in the middle, jewelry 
over on the right. 

But times have changed. Last month 
the F. W. Woolworth Co. locked up its 
big red-painted store at Fifth Avenue 
and 40th Street, New York, and moved 
down the street into a handsome, mod- 
ernistic stone building, complete with 
escalators, indirect lighting, and a line 
of merchandising that would have done 
credit to a modest-sized department 
store. 

The new Woolworth store exemplifies 
the changes that have been taking place 
in the variety field for the past few 
years. At the last count—in the 1935 
Census of Business—there were 11,741 
variety stores in the United States. One 
hundred and twenty-five chain organiza- 


tions, with 5,658 stores, did about 
of the variety store business, and ¢ 
independent stores did about 9° 
the 125 chains, many are sma: 

chains, and some 20 of the leader 
count for more than 70° of the tot 


business. 


Variety stores are still called fv: 
it’s been 


at a ten-ce! 


ten-cent stores, 
since they've operate 
price. In 1932 even staid old 


worth hopped its top price up ' 
In 1935 it moved up to 40¢. |: 


it went to $1. The larger Wo 


units, like some competing stor: 


go even higher than that. 


Factors Affecting Profits 
The variety chains’ greatest pe 
expansion was probably back 
and 1926, when competitors op« 
new units one beside the other as 
as they could. By 1929, however 


apparent that though net earning. wer 
increasing healthily each year, p 
sales were not what they had bees. | 
creasing competition, the dimir:shing 
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AIR CONDITIONING 
BIG STEP 
ORWARD! 


Chrysler’s Airtemp 


RADIAL COMPRESSOR 


NEW KIND of air conditioning compressor ...developed 

by Chrysler’s Airtemp Engineers...built on the radial 
principle of modern airplane motors! Now, any size busi- 
ness can have summer air conditioning...without sacrificing 
valuable space! Installation is simplified —costs of operation 
greatly reduced. Airtemp’s sensational Radial Compressor 


provides more refrigeration per horse-power. 


Airtemp Engineer Neeson explains the Airtemp Radial Com- 


pressortoF,A, McKowne, President, Hotels Statler Co., Inc. 


NEWAIRTEMP ADVANCE SIMPLIFIES INSTALLATION 


FOR LARG 


F YOU WANT air condition- 
ing...but are worried about 
lack of space...installation ex- 
pense. ..noisy machinery...costly 
vibration...Jook at Airtemp’s 
new Radial Compressor! 
It's light in weight...compact 
..goes in almost 


AIR CONDITIONING 


INSTALLATIONS 


See how you can get more effi- 
cient performance at low cost... 
with the new Radial Compres- 
sor. Installations can be made 
from 10 to 925h.p. Write today 
to AIRTEMP, INC., 1126 Leo 
Street, Dayton, Ohio. 


any unused floor 
space. It’s 
smooth running 
..designed on the 
principle of ra- 
dial airplane mo- 
tors...free of belts, 
pulleys, flywheel 

finely bal- 
anced to cut 
down vibration 
and noise. 


AIRTEMP RADIAL 
CONDENSING UNIT 


CHRYSLERS AIRT 


MODERN AIR CONDITIONING 


FOR SMAL 


AIRTEMP 
ALL-IN-ONE 
AIR 
CONDITIONER 


1 Overhead Air Dis- 
tribution — 4-way 
directional control. 
2 Quiet — Dynami- 
cally balanced fan, 
sound - isolated air 
chamber. 3 Dehu- 
midifier and Cooler 
— Removes excess 
moisture . . . cools 
air scientifically. 4 
Replaceable} ilter— 
Removes dust, dirt 
and lint from the 
air. S Return Air 
Grille—Located so 
objects on floor can- 
not obstruct air in- 
take. 6 Freon—The 
safe refrigerant is 
used. 7 Airtemp’s 
Exclusive Radial 
Compressor — His- 
tory-making air 
conditioning devel- 
opment! Needsno 
foundation! 


AIR CONDITIONING 
INSTALLATIONS 


IRTEMP’S exclusive 
Hermetically - Sealed 
Radial Compressor makes 
possible this complete All- 
In-One Air Conditioning 
System! Takes only 20" x 
33" of floor space...can be 
moved as easily as any 
store fixture. 

It’s installed within a 
few days after you place 
your order. Snap the 
switch and out comes cool, 
filtered, dehumidified air. 

Can your business af- 
fordairconditioning? Yes! 
See your Airtemp Dealer! 


or standard 

$ 50: phase, @-cycle 
current 

lauion addition- 


F.0.8. DAYTON al. Also aveil- 


able ino larger 
size models at proportional cost 
Type and size of space deter- 
mine number of units required 
Prices subject to change without 
noice. 
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Molded Durez pump 


THE DISAPPEARING PUMP IMPELLER 


Back a few years—which is a long time in automotive develop- 
ment—cars had an idiosyncrasy that engineers couldn't seem to 
lick. When certain waters were used in the cooling system their 


high mineral content caused extreme corrosive action in the 
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| $5,000 more than in 1936. Ne: profits 


Sales Figures Significant 


number of desirable locations | 
rising labor costs, and added ¢ 
up to cut into chain profits. 
to reduce costs, though, was t 
the size of the existing stores; ; 
more economical to run a fa 
than a small one. Incre asing 
size would increase per-store 


/ would also mean that the pr 
| of the merchandise carried in 


would have to be increased. 

A potent drawback to such « 
was the fact that the record sh 
the greatest per-store profits 
those stores with low- Leapes 
dise lines. Swinging into hig! 
merchandise meant a smaller : 
profit, and the added headaches 
dow ns. 


The result of the increas: 
range, now in effect throug 


variety field, is apparent in ¢ 1937 


sales figures. The average varict 
1937 sales were $177,000, » 


were $10,800; in 1936 they were $4 
more. Woolworth sales jumped { 
$290,378,407 in 1936 to $304,775 1s 


in 1937, and net income from $32.624. 


988 to $33,176,509. S. H. Kress & ( 
sales came from $86,767,531 to $87 


| 871,478, and net income from $5.85? 


395 to $5,856,447. Of the oe. 


The impeller blad lowly eaten away —in waiety stoves, W. T. Geant Co. hed his scal 
waterpump. The impeller blades were slowly ; | $98,346,043 sales in 1936, matche =o 
. some cases disappeared almost entirely...which, of course, | 4gainst sales of $99,059,920 in 195 he case 
7 and net income of $4,594,379 in 
greatly impaired the usefulness of the pump, slowed circulation | as against $3,401,725 for 1937. |. | ive buy 
. | Penney Co., with $258,322,479 sales in 
i of water until the motor might overheat and damage. y \0., 298,522, es in SEVERA 
6 6 | 1936, hit $275,375,137 in 1937, but 
With usual thoroughness, automotive engineers searched for | "¢t_income of $18,712,488 in Vierotes 
a new impeller material. Something that was chemically inert | Higher labor costs and increased tax: i 
...unharmed by water...exceptionally strong and long lasting. | tion have had their share in loping of Broadw 
profits. The bumper crop of chain 
It was a big order in those days. But a specially engineered Durez taxes has not affected variety chai rea 
| seriously as grocery chains. Few \ 
i » tes ay y orgs yes cotton 
molding compound met the test. Today you'll find Durez pump | ain units have folded up. Not mm -_—, 
impellers on countless thousands of the newest cars...and these more have been consolidated. Possib! des. 
this is due to the fact that the variet 
tough, light-weight impellers are good for years of service. stores have a larger margin of elt 
cu bl hd than the grocery units—and that many 
Here’s just one sample of the problems our research depart- of them have long-term leases. 0 
ment has cracked in order to serve industry better with Durez. Stores Getting Larger ove me 
We have a large amount of data on file, and if you're interested =| While the number of variety stores at 
in a custom-tailored molding compound...or a standard one... coming closer to the saturation p re ar 
the stores are getting larger, with eile on 
we invite you to consult your custom molder or write us direct responding lifting of the price | 
is already evident that this is bri 
concerning the best material for the job. General Plastics, Inc., them into more intense competition 7 
73 Walck Road, North Tonawanda. New York. other channels of distribution. | plays w 
larger variety store is now rough; Rav” E 
parable to a department store's bas« 
shop. And sometime before lon; 
| variety field is going to have to « } 
| whether it’s going into outright cor - 
tion with the small department tically 
Pas or whether it’s going to start right compas 
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New Products—New processes, new desi 


new applications of old materials and ideas. | 


= 

we 


since the birth of the art of 
’ synthetic plastics, both de- 
and molders have been ac- 


1 to thinking of moldings in 

yf one-piece units The new 
Guardian” scale of Toledo Scale Co., 
Tol may establish a new trend; its 
Plaskon case, designed by Harold Van 
Doren, is an assembly of eight pieces 
olded by Reynolds Spring Co., Jack- 
on, Mich. Old non-plastic model of 


this scale weighed 160 Ib.; new model 
weighs 58 lb. Old model could hardly 
be carried to demonstrate to prospec- 
tive buyers; mew one can, easily. 


SEVERAL large motor manufacturers 
are giving thoughtful consideration to 
Vitrotex Magnet Wire, manufactured 
in a variety of sizes and constructions 
by Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., 25 
Broadway, New York. Vitrotex in- 
sulation is alkali-free fiber glass, 
wound on like the more conventional 
cotton and silk. Test coils have no 
shorted turns after heating to 1100 
deg. F.; they also operate continuously 
tor weeks without failure at tempera- 
tures of 525 deg. Indications are that 
motors wound with the wire will be 
smaller, lighter, and less vulnerable to 
overload. The new insulation, being 
as truly glass as the material in a 
tumbler, is unaffected by mois- 
re and is highly resistant to acids, 


ols, and corrosive vapors. 


water 


ADVERTISERS who are thinking of using 
duorescent paints or inks in their dis- 
plays will be glad to hear of the “'Black- 
Ray” Projector developed by Black-Ray 

ting Co. 10415 St. Clair Ave., 


Cleveland. A dark-colored Wood's glass 
ater holds back visible light and al- 

» only a concentrated beam of prac- 
invisible black light to pass. The 
company also has a “White-Lite’’ Pro- 
jector, which can be so wired that it 


t y 


will alternate with the Black-Ray outfit 
tor intriguing night display effects 
Black-Ray can also be used for fluores 
cence analysis of alterations in checks 
and documents, of adulterations in ma- 
terials, of color differences, and the like 


“PERMA-GLAZE™ is a new waterproof 
cotton fabric whose chintzlike cellulose 
finish, according to Better Fabrics Test- 
ing Bureau, “will endure the service 
able life of the merchandise.’ M 
Wyle Co., 267 Fifth Ave., New York, 
is already in production on a variety 
of colors and designs. 


Back in the old days, boys fashioned 
Halloween tick-tacks from denuded 
spools found in the family sewing bas- 
ket. Just how boys of this generation 
are going to make satisfactory and 
well-balanced tick-tacks of the new 
“Air-Flo” single-head spools devel- 
oped by Atwood, Crawford Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I, is their problem. Im- 


portant thing is that the design assures 


even unwinding, without thread catch- 
ing or caving in to cause snarling and 
breakage. Textile Thread Co., Water- 
town, Mass., is already using the new 
— in sizes ranging from 50 yd. to 
1 Ib. 


CaLLeD ‘‘See-More,” a new liquid 
cleaner for Venetian blinds, developed 
by Seymour Products Co., 1424-A 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, promises 
to dissolve and remove dirt, grease, fly 
specks, and water spots with the great- 
est of ease. 


No instrument for the common or gar- 
den variety of radio distance fan is the 
new RCA Victor Symphony Model of 
RCA Mfg. Co., Camden, N. J. It is 
purely a local receiver, for use only 
within the service areas of the power- 
ful, high-fidelity stations by music lovers 
seeking the finest radio music. Operated 
entirely by nine automatic push-button 


station selectors and two control knobs, 
it has neither dials nor short-wave recep 
tion features. 


AT intervals along its new Fourth 
Transcontinental” long distance trunk 
line across New Mexico and Arizona 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co 


will 


install windmills furnished by 


Jacobs Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. Object is 
to charge storage batteries which supply 
current to electronic amplifiers or ‘‘re- 


peaters.”” If the wind fails, a gasoline- 
operated generator will start automati 
cally when batteries reach a certain stage 
of depletion. Should this equipment 
fail to start, another automatic device 
will sound an alarm at the nearest “in 
habited repeater stauion,’” some 60 or 
70 miles away. 


Newest of the ‘“Min-Event” thre 
dimensional itinerant displays to come 
from W. L. Stensgaard & Associates, 


Inc., Chicago, shows two tramps (each 


SHORTT 


rary cor a 
Tow 


about 1 ft. in height) examining trous 
ers a with a Talon 
Stensgaard designs the displays, pro 
duces them, and even therr 
itinerary from store to store and win 
dow to counter 


fastenc 


arranges 
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One of the Few Famous Hotels in America 


| 
evil days. 
| 

CONSUMER cooperatives are on the 
march. So reports from government and 
private sources indicate. Yet here and 
there, individual co-ops have fallen on 
evil days. In part, those troubles can 
be blamed on the business recession; in 
part, they arise out of the inadequacies 
of the cooperative system as it 1s cur- 
rently being sold with evangelical zeal 
to the American public. 

To most cooperative converts their 
system is both a religion and a practical 
way of -_~ business. Whenever the 
starry-eyed idealists in a local co-op em- 
phasize the former aspect of their union 
at the expense of the latter, there's 
likely to be grief ahead. Grief, of the 
type which seems to have overtaken the 
once-thriving cooperatives in Madison, 
7 Wis., where the local citizenry, heavily 
weighted with state university professors 
and state government employees, has 
provided a fertile field for consumer 
cooperation. 
| The three cooperatives in Madison— 
| oil, cleaning and dyeing, and dairy— 
| have been going for some years. The 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT 
General Manager 


Just Published 


Reaching Juvenile Markets 


By E. Evalyn Grumbine 
Assistant Publisher and Advertising Director, Child Life 


430 pages, $4.00 

ERE is the first book to review Tells how to 

thoroughly and authoritatively eappeal to children’s likes and habits 
every aspect of advertising, selling, to promote sale of your product 
and merchandising to and through — eogectively tie up your juvenile promo- 
y has been tion plans with the child’s welfare 

the most pro- 
®tell the story of your product to future 
gressive merchandisers in reaching buvi 

uying generations through educa- 
this gigantic market. Collects and . “rt 
tional activities 


analyzes every fact that will aid you : ; 
®@choose premiums and prepare litera- 
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Hard Lines for Madison Co-op: 


Illustrating what happens to a cooperative when j 
ism wears off, buying societies in Wisconsin town [,|| 


But they may pull through. 


first flush of social enthusiasm i: 
they were conceived has worn of! 
what, and now all three of ¢! 
suffering real difficulty as they | 
inevitably into that stage of t! 
velopment where their existenc 
be justified wholly on the basis 
much money they save their bac} 

The oil cooperative started « 
one filling station, expanded 
Stations, is now down to its 
station. In the prosperous W<¢ 
neighborhood where live most 
more enthusiastic cooperators | 
tion sells some 21,500 gallons 
a month, and other products i: 
This makes it one of the dozen ! 
ing stations in town. But while p 
owned stations are making pro! 
oil cooperative is not paying dix 
has recently had a major shake 
management. 

The cleaners-and-tailors coope: 
likewise paying no dividends and 
a basic principle of consumers « 
tives is to charge the market pri 
eventually refund the difference, ¢! 
of dividends means the lack of a 
for existence. The cleaners’ co 
cently had a change of managem: 
—an indication that all is not t 
with it. 

A Surprising Situation 

The retail dairy is the largest 
three coperatives. Since its foun 
1934, it has grown steadily in \ 
from a monthly business of 


eal. 


points (a point is a quart of m:} 


equivalent) to 70,000 — in 
1938. It is probably fourth in 
volume among Madison dealers. | 
outside observer all seemed wel! 
recently. Then, at a hearing of th: 
consin Department of Agricultu: 


Markets, which sets mi‘k prices p. 1 


in making your plans effective. Cov- 
ers literally hundreds of tested ideas 
for using premiums, clubs, contests, 
radio programs, advertising, educa- 
tional activities, magazines, etc., to 
make bigger sales to children, or to 
adults through their influence. 


See it 10 days on approval. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St.. N. Y. C. 


Send me Grumbine’s Reaching Juvenile Markets for 10 
approval. In 10 days I will send $4.00, plus few cents postage, or return book 
postpaid, (Postage paid on orders accompanied by remittance.) 


Name 

Address 

City and State 
Position 


Company 


Send the coupon. 


(Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only.) 


farmers for fluid milk, and retail 
paid by householders, a surprising 
tion came to light. 

Successively, the privately 
milk businesses of Madison had 
pressed their complete satisfaction 
the margin of 5.17¢ per quart | 
left them out of the housewife 
bottle of milk after they have pa 
farmer 5.83¢. Then up rose the 
dent of the cooperative dairy, 
fessor at the University of Wis 
and a leader in state politics. Sa 
in effect: The margin of the retai 
dealer in Madison is the lowest « 
of the larger cities of the state. O! 
larger cities, only Madison has 11¢ 


ture that really appeals to children 
@plan radio programs that win the 
approval of parents and educators 
@bring in thousands of labels or box- 
tops with children’s clubs and con- 
tests, etc. 


days’ examination on 


operative cannot get by on Il¢ 


all the others have 12¢ milk. T! co 


so that 
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thing ought to be done about it. 
Nothing was done about it. And the 
perators, Who naturally want to avoid 
wblic rebuke for attempting to boost 

of milk, have S88, confining 
lves to charges that the privately 
dairy companies are holding the 
ll¢ merely to break the co- 
operative, and that the companies will 
o raise the price just as soon as 
they get the troublesome co-op out of 


existence. 
Co-op’s Claims Ridiculed 


To these claims, however, the priv- 
ately owned dairies give only ridicule. 
They argue that, with one or two ex- 


€ margin as it now stands, and | 


1938 


eptions, they all made money in 1937, | 


ye making money in 1938. This is true, 
they say, because they all believe that the 
way for them to make the most money 
is to hold down prices so that Madison 
will use more milk, to operate efficiently 
so that they can get by on a low gross 


margin, and to keep the margin so nar- | 


row that it will not encourage everybody 
and his brother to enter the local field 
as competitors. Citing that classic of 
textbooks on elementary economics, they 
point to the obvious waste involved in 
having a dozen different milk wagons 
going over the same territory every day 
and to the equally obvious conclusion 
that if margins are held narrow enough 
to keep out excessive competition— 
whether of co-ops or private companies 
—the savings can give the housewife a 
lower price and the dairy farmer a 
higher price. 

What precipitated the co-op’s current 
troubles was the raise in milk wagon 
drivers’ and other dairy workers’ wages 
last summer as the result of union de- 
mands. The co-op's labor costs are 50% 
higher now than before the increase, 
despite the fact that only its workers 
were previously unionized. Co-op direc- 
tors claim that other dairies must be 
suffering worse than their own but are 


trying to starve out the co-op. Private | 


milkman declare that even though they 
were non-union previously, they paid 
better wages than the co-op and there- 
fore are not feeling the increase so 
sharply. 


Co-op Goes after More Funds 


Most of the dairy’s trade is white- | 


ollar, although Madison has its full 
share of overall workers. Lately the 
co-op directors have been going to meet- 
ings Of labor unions, talking for the 
lairy, enrolling a few members to sup- 
plement the increased funds which are 
deing solicited from present members, 
who are being urged to buy more stock 
on a $1-a-month plan. 
Unquestionably the dairy cooperative 
has competent management. The man- 
t, Charles A. Mohr, was formerly in 
rge of plant operations of one of 
larger retail units of National Dairy. 


CLOSE SHAVE 


Did you know that the safety razor blade that you put against your face 
this morning was sprayed with antiseptic by DeVilbiss Spray Equipment / 
Leading razor blade manufacturers protect shavers against infection in this 
unique yet effective manner. 

In other industries where there are perplexing problems of product finish- 
ing, the DeVilbiss spray principle is constantly making good products better 
saving time and money. 

DeVilbiss makes everything it takes to make a spray—air compressors, 
material containers, hose, spray guns, exhaust equipment, and all the acces- 
sories. With this complete range of spraying equipment and 50 years of suc- 
cessful experience DeVilbiss men are helping manufacturing executives meet 
the problems of increased labor costs, shorter hours, and higher material 


prices. 
HAVE YOU A PROBLEM? 


If in the fabrication of your products you are faced with the problem of 
applying fluids or finishing materials—whether it be to battleships or razor 
blades—DeVilbiss can help you. We'll be glad to send a trained DeVilbiss 
engineer to discuss your problems on the spot and show you just how they can 


be solved. Just write or wire. The DeVilbiss Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
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‘12 po THE WORK 


T. takes 13 girls to do the work of 

12 in offices that are needlessly 
noisy. Errors pile up. Output suffers. 

You can reduce noise approximately 
50% with Corkoustic ceilings. Cork- 
oustic soaks up sound the way a 
blotter soaks up ink. It speeds up 
work and reduces errors in mental 
and manual operations. 

Corkoustic can be quickly applied 
over your present ceilings. Write 
today for “Ceilings That 
Quiet Noise.” Armstrong 
Cork Products Co. 1241 
State Street, Lancaster, Pa, 


Armstrong’s 
CORKOUSTIC 


ANCHOR 


Stand The Rap! 


Deep-driven “anchors” keep the 
fence posts fast in the ground, 
the fence alwaysin line. In any 
ground frost and thaws, stress 
and strain won't weaken an 
Anchor Fence. And just as per- 
manent as the drive-anchored 
posts are the other features of 
Anchor Fences deseribed in 
Anchor's 
FREE FENCE BOOK 

It tells all about fencing . .. 
helps you select fences and gates 
that look better, last longer. Get 
this valuable book FREE, and 
the local address of Anchor's 
Nationwide Erecting Service. 
Write: Anchor Post Fence Co., 
6670 Eastern Ave., Balto, Md. 


PROTECT PLANT PROFITS 


THAT 13 USED TODO 


Mohr believes in the cooperative, de- 
clares that its difficulties arise largely 
from the overhead inherent in any dairy 
business no matter how efficiently op- 
erated. He points to the accepted idea 
that, because of Madison’s wide geo- 
graphic spread, a dairy to succeed must 
| have at least 20 routes, which is about 
_ double the co-op’s present size. The 
| co-op, he says, does not need so large a 
| business, because of its lower overhead, 
| lack of high salaries, lack of advertising 
expense, but it does need either a larger 
gross margin or else a larger volume of 
| business. Mohr sees the volume of busi- 
ness on the way up, points out that in 
| 15 days exactly 20 people have tele- 
phoned to volunteer their own business, 
without solicitation. 
| Confidence persists on all sides among 
the co-op boosters that the drive to 
enlist ier support will succeed and 
| that with that success will come a sufhi- 
_ cient volume of business to solve present 
problems and earn the dividends neces- 
sary to justify the existence of the co-op 
as a sound business enterprise. 


(A) Better Safety Glass 


Companies cooperate in devel- 
oping use of vinyl acetal resins. 


SAFETY glass, which most people 
think of as being a brand-new thing, 
just developed during the past few 
years, is really old stuff. It was invented 
in 1905 by John Crewe Woods, who 
used tolu balsam adhesive to make a 
sheet of cellulose nitrate stick between 
two pieces of glass. Discoloration and 
decomposition were problems in the use 
of nitrocellulose plastic, however, and 
cellulose acetate Setien were used next 
as a second step in safety glass history. 
But even the superior safety glass de- 
veloped after 1930 had its shortcom- 
| ings; at low temperatures the binders 
| lost toughness and strength, there was 
a tendency to absorb moisture along the 
edges. Looking at a market for better 
than 10,000,000 Ib. of such plastic per 
year, however, inspired the chemists and 
glass people. 

So significant have been the results 
of tests of one of the newer materials— 
vinyl acetal resin— that the industry 
seems likely to undergo a change in 
method as complete as that occasioned 
by the turn from nitrocellulose to cellu- 
lose acetate. Shawinigan Chemicals, 
Ltd., holder of basic patents on the 
resin, duPont, and Fiberloid Corp. are 
making the filler for the glass sand- 


wiches, while Pittsburgh Plate Glass, 
Libbey-Owens-Ford, Carbide and Car- 
bon Chemicals Corp., and Ford Motor 
Co. are the big firms interested in the 
laminating. Fiberloid and duPont have 
new plants just about completed to 
aanienen the vinyl acetal plastic, and 
the big glass companies are rapidly 
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changing over their facilities : 
nate the glass. Henry Ford ha 
laminating plant in Minneapol: 


Hearn’s Whoops Ii 


Enterprising New York «to, 
holds great “Consumers 
to Speed Recovery.” 


A FEW OLDSTERS in Manhattan 
member Hearn's as a quiet and « 
tive department store, placidly 
ing its business down on 14it 
long after the New York shop; 
trict had moved uptown and 
That was before 1932, thoug! 
Maurice Levin took the store o\ 
the Hearn heirs, went after ¢! 
market, turned the establishment: 
screeching bustle of activity, uj 
store profits, and began to 
Hearn’s as “the People’s Frien 
“the Store with a Heart.” 
Hearn’s advertised that it h 
celled $176,434 worth of cus 
debts which had been incurred 
the store went on an all-cash | 
1932. Hearn’s swung into the 
drive in 1934 by announcing that it 
would pay no dividends for a ful! year 
but instead would lower prices. When 
Mayor La Guardia, Al Smith, and Gen 
Hugh Johnson expressed their approval 
of this policy, Hearn’s got it in writing 
and ran it in full page newspaper ads 
When Gen. Johnson retired from ¢! 
NRA he delivered a farewell 
from Hearn’s balcony to some 3.000 
assembled spectators down on the 14th 
Street sidewalk. In 1935 Hearn’s 
augurated a share-the-profits plan with 
its customers and employees. Hearn 
held a “Forgotten Man” Day, and 
shipped off the profits on that day to the 
Salvation Army. Hearn’s organized 
freckle contests, peace pledge cor 
and a Duty, Honor and Country Boys 
Club. On Thanksgiving Day Hearn’ 
gave circuses in the city parks. Hearn’s 
held balls and picnics for its emp! 
and was the first New York depart 
store to sign up with the union. Hearn’s 
made grand gestures like buying 
some old wine cellars underneath the 
Brooklyn Bridge, in which to store its 
wine, and had the caves dedicate 


Lady Hubert Wilkins. 


The Newest Hearn Plan 


This week, however, Hearn’s bi! 
the biggest hunk of showmanship it had 
ever attempted to chew. It hired Madi 
son Square Garden to hold a ‘‘ 
sumers Rally to Speed Recovery.”” Li 
prices all along the line, from m 
facturer to consumer—that’s the nc 
Hearn plan. It’s in effect now 
Hearn’s three stores—in Manhattan, ‘he 
Bronx, and Newark. And Hearn’s 
pects it to spread across the wol 
country. In full-page newspaper 
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colin. ly like those which Montgomery 
Ward ran in its spring catalogue, 
Hearn argued that the more goods a 


sells, the cheaper he can sell 
id that volume sales at low 
ill restore prosperity. 


Entertaining the Consumer 


Some 15,000 consumers piled into 
Madison Square Garden to ponder on 
+h losophy this week. The band 
played Heigh-Ho.” The hawkers sold 
P bars. The American Legion 
Auxiliaries delivered a “Salute to Amer- 
ica”, and the consumers, sang the na- 
‘ional anthem. The mistress of cere- 
monies, Miss Fannie Hufst, the writer, 
urged the consumers to open their purse 
¢ings Gov. Earle of Pennsylvania 
berated the business that exists on a 
gnall turnover and a high mark-up. 
Gladys Swarthout, the singer, bought a 
new hat to start the movement rolling 
ind urged the consumers to buy a 


IKE AND MIKE are these two fruit mer- 
chants. The banana seller appears in a 
Montgomery Ward house advertisement in 
the current catalogue. The apple seller 
tuned up this week in an ad for Hearn’s 
Department Store in New York. The point 
in each case is that the more goods that 
are bought, the less they cost. That's 
Ward's explanation of low prices, and 
Hearn’s panacea for the present depression. 
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luxury and help solve the unemploy- 
ment problem. Then she sang “Love 
Was with Me Yesterday.” Mary Pick- 
ford, America’s Sweetheart, urged the 
consumers to buy anything, even a 
ticket to the movies. Rep. John J. Boy- 
lan, Buster Crabbe, Mrs. Alfred Haus- 
rath, president of the Bronx Women's 
Club, Lew Lehr, Newbold Morris, presi- 
dent of the New York City Council, 
and Estelle Sternberger, executive secre- 
tary of World Peaceways, were on hand 
with words of encouragement. As the 
consumers filed out of the Garden at the 
end of the afternoon, there was evidence 
that the drive was already in effect. 

“So we're supposed to buy some- 
thing,” said one consumer. 

“So let's get a soda,” said the second 
consumer. “In here they give two 
scoops of ice cream.” 


Packaging Parley 
8,000 major executives attend 


conference on problems of 
wrapping and display. 


EiGHT thousand major executives of 
business flocked to Chicago's Palmer 
House this week for the Eighth Annual 
Conference on Packaging, Packing, and 
Shipping, sponsored by the American 
Management Association. Packaging of 
various manufactures, ranging trom 
breakfast foods to meat products and 
electrical appliances, was discussed from 
every conceivable angle, including that 
of the consumer. There were 73 exhibits 
The Irwin D. Wolf trophy, given an 
nually by Irwin D. Wolf, vice-president 
of the Kaufmann Department Stores, 
Inc., Pittsburgh, for the most effective 


“SEE 


Plants - Coke and Gas Plants - 
Bronze - Fast's Couplings - 
Municipal Incinerators 


1F KOPPERS MAKES 


fog or mist are released in the line. 


amount of oil fog to gas in exact proportions. 


KOPPERS COMPANY 


Boiler and Power Plants - Castings - Coal and Coke - Coal Cleaning 
Creosote - 
Fire Hydrants - 
Piston Rings 


When gas systems are changed over from manufactured 
gas to natural gas, there is a tendency for joint and 
valve packings, meter leathers and other parts of the 
system to dry out. This leads to leaks and gas losses, 


Te overcome this condition, small quantities of oil 


Some systems of 


doing this result in over-fogging or under-fogging. 
Western Gas Division of Koppers developed an oil fogger 


with an automatic ratio control which maintains the 
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DHS 
Industrial Chemicals 
Plate-Work, Tanks 


Dehydration Plants - 


Purification Systems - Recovery Plants - Sewage Disposal Equipment 
Tor Products - 
Waterproofing - Valves 


OPPER 


- Ships and Barges - Roofing - Tarmac Road Tars - 
Treated Timber - Water Gas Generators - 
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The Magicians of 
Dry Cleaning 


Addie and Sorby are the Darco trade 
characters that tell the wizardry of Darco 
in the dry cleaning industry. 

Darco turns impurities pure; “‘adsorbs” 
odors and stains; even removes that old- 
time dry cleaning smell that labels an 
article as “having been to the dry clean- 
er’s.”” Dry cleaners everywhere depend on 
Darco to insure them a water-white, odor- 
less solvent at all times. 

Dry cleaning is but one phase of Darco 
usefulness. Industrial chemists use Darco 
widely to purify oils, fats, cigars, water, 
wine and chemicals. Darco is just one 
of many products of the Atlas family. 


POWDER COMPANY 


Wilmington - Delaware 


Office Chair Casters 


—and enjoy the comfort and effi- 


ciency of swivel-chair operation 
that only Darnell Double Ball-Bear- 
ing Casters can give. Ask your 
office furniture dealer—he knows! 


Darnell Corporation, Ltd. 
BOX 4027, STA. B, 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
26 N. Clinton St.. Chicago 
24 E. 2lnd St.. New York 


' package in 20 classes, went to the 


Hoover Co. for its ensemble cleaner 
carton and cleaning tool kit, previously 
judged the most effective example of 
ackaging of a combination sales unit. 
The kit, grand champion of the exposi- 
tion held concurrently with the confer- 


ence, was designed by Henry Dreyfuss. 


Packaging Committee Set Up 


A high spot in the conference was an 
address by Roland L. Baum, art director 
of the United Drug Co., Boston, on use 
of a packaging committee in formulating 
packaging policies. United Drug, which 
makes 5,500 products in its factories at 
Boston and St. Louis, is one of the few 
companies using a packaging committee 
—a relatively new development in for- 
mulating packaging policies. The com- 
pany’s purpose is to obtain packages that 
will satisfy the production man, the sales 
manager, and the advertising manager. 
Factors studied include light protection, 


_ air-tightness, the product's use, and box- 


making machinery limitations. The art 
director's function, after general require- 
ments have been agreed upon, is to 
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serve as liaison officer between 
pany and the designer. 

The consumer angle was em; 
injected into the deliberations 


conference when Mrs. Carol Wi) \y.; 


fett of New York reminded 
of the unremitting demand of 
ers for informative labeling. 
of the work of the Consume: 
Relations Council in achieving : 
she pointed out that a label ; 
only be attractive but must con\ 
buyer in commonly understoo. 
some idea of the quality of th 4» 
within the package. 
Simultaneously, Modern P 
exhibited the 62 prize winne: 
own 1937 All America Package ‘ 


tition in the show windows o: |. | 


Waterman Co., right next doo: 
Palmer House. And when the : 
held its award-dinner at Hote! 
Mar. 23, its speaker of the ever 


Republican Program Committe« 


troduced by his old friend, Alvin E 
Dodd, president of American Manage 


ment Association. 


- ATLAS Jap Industry Mobilization; and U.S. 


New law gives Tokyo government great powers to be 
used in bargaining with American sellers. 


country a similar bill is on the fire. 


Our of every $100 worth of goods 
which the United States shipped abroad 
last year, $8.60 worth was tagged for 


_ delivery to Japan. Only two other coun- 


tries—Canada and Great Britain—were 


| booked for larger parcels of outgoing 


to affect 


goods. 

This is a major reason for the mount- 
ing interest in the United States in the 
new law which has been passed in Japan 
to give the government complete control 
over business in time of war or “during 
an emergency.” How is this law going 
American business? If the 


“incident” in China hasn't yet grown 


the proportions of a war in the 
Tokyo officials, it has at least c: 
tense economic situation which 
most any day be termed a 
emergency,” and bring into operat 
the new law. 


A second reason for American inte: 


est is that a bill resembling ¢! 
Japanese law is now being debated 
Washington. 
Though it is advocated as a 
profits-out-of-war” bill, it cont 
provisions for limiting profits. But 


f ik 


g, Dr 
Glenn Frank, chairman of the Nation: 


this 


This is the May bi 


of war or national emergency: 


strikes. 


the power to limit profits. 


associations. 


execute special government orders, 
7. The government may fix prices. 


Business in a Straitjacket 


Highlights of Japan’s new law for government control of all industry in ume 


3. The government has the right to restrict the raising of capital for the e»' 
lishment of new industries, expansion or merging of existing industries; «0 


6. The government has the authority to compel industry to carry on reseich 
and experimentation along prescribed lines, or to subsidize industr 


1. Businesses which are subject to government control: manufacturers of arms 
and munitions, food and clothing, medical supplies, engineering materials: 
all forms of transportation and communication; electric power and tue! 
machinery and machine tools; all foreign trade; finance. 

2. Labor must accept government orders for the settlement of all dispute 


s ofr 


4. Manufacturing plants and mines may be expropriated. 
Related industries may be compelled to work cooperatively through their (se 


rch 


to 


Export 


Japa 


Imports 


SO far 
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wrize the President to fix prices 
as well as to draft all men 
| and 31 into the army, and to 
vusiness and industrial execu- 
iding factory department man- 
vers. the bill is not expected to pass 
chis scssion, But it presages the great- 
tions on business the United 
s ever seen if we get into war 


1 leaves no doubt in the minds 
untry’s executives as to what 
ng to happen when the emergency 
ves. There are SO sections in the 
y mobilization of industry act (sum- 
ized on page 46), and they pro- 
e for everything from price fixing to 
tation of profits, and from plant 
mansion to the outlawing of strikes. 
penalties for infractions of the 

w al stated. 


xport Guilds Organized 


Japanese business has been working 
straitjacket gradually. A few 
irs ago when foreign countries threat- 
ed to place an embargo on Japanese 
\ds because they were flooding mar- 
s, the Japanese government compelled 
nufacturers to get together and form 
xport guilds. These groups were com- 
lled to limit their shipments to spe- 
countries to amounts set by the 
vernment after negotiating with the 
her governments concerned, 
A little later, when the newest cam- 
yn in China got under way, Japan 
gan to buy huge quantities of raw ma- 
rials abroad for the arms industry and 
r some of the largest export indus- 
s in case their supplies were sud- 
nly shut off. When a shortage of 
reign exchange to pay for these ab 
rmal imports Pa Tokyo de- 
led to set up an exchange control. 
urs were available for payment of 
s for such necessities as cotton, but 
t for luxuries, Last January this con- 
| was tightened to the point where 
American exporter dares to accept 
order from Japan unless it is ac- 
npanied by a permit from the Japan- 
¢ government allowing payment. 


Imports from U. S. Up in °37 


So far, American business as a whole 
suffered from the increasing 
icy in Japan. Our exports to 
‘ippon last year were more than 40°; 
than in 1936, though sales of 
almost the biggest single item— 
‘own. Japan needs the kind of 
terials and the heavy machinery 
we have for sale, and will prob- 
ntinue to buy in this market as | 
Ng 1s it is possible to pay for the | 
000ds. Also, for the development of | 
n a way most quickly to produce 
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Does rr Bear THIS SIGNATURE? The Strathmore Water- 
mark, in every sheet of STRATHMORE BOND, stands for char- 
acter in paper making...for fine letterheads with impres- 
sive, expressive qualities of texture and surface ¢ A letter 
written on STRATHMORE BOND* costs less than 1°) more 
than a letter written on the cheapest paper you might buy. 
And on STRATHMORE PARCHMENT, the finest paper that 
can be made, a letter costs only 2.9°7 more. At so little 
difference in cost, such extra effectiveness is true economy. 


*Strathmore Bond, America’s leading 25% rag content 
bond, formerly known as Strathmore Highway Bond. 


THE STRATHMORE BUSINESS PERSONALITY CHECK LIST shows all 
the ways in which a business is seen and judged by its public, gives all the 
appearance factors important to your business. Send for your copy, Dept. T3, 
Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts. 


feturn on the enormous investment, 

‘pan 's going to want quantities of ma- Aone 
nin which _ this country is best | OF FINE 
to produce. 

Its at this point that the mobiliza- | PAPERS 
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ItsQUIET = 


because 


FAN 


@ For 60 years we have been spe- 
cializing in the design and manu- 
facture of fans for virtually every 


use. 


industrial and commercial 
suited 


We know the types best 
for each air handling job. We 
know how a fan should be built 
to operate at highest efficiency, 
and without noise. 

So whatever your air handling 
problem, we believe it will be to 
your advantage, just as it has 
been in thousands of other plants, 
to specify Buffalo Fans. 

Your inquiry will receive our 
prompt attention. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


458 Broadway Buffalo, N. Y. 

Branch Engineering Offices in Principal Cities 

In Canada; Canedian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd. 
Kitchener, Ont, 


Let Redipoint 
Be Your 


Pass Key 


Open the doors to hard-to- 
reach buyers with Redi- 
points. Planned distribution 
in advance of salesmen’s 
calls “wins cordial inter- 
views, creates friendly 
preference for firm and 
products, 


Personalized 


To impress a man most, 
call him by name. On 
a Redipoint it adds 
even greater valye to 
a fine pencil. 


Automatic 
Pushback 
Seves Lead 


and 
Pockets 


BROWN & BIGELOW 


ate ue 


SAINT PAUL « MINNESOTA 


tion straitjacket becomes important. By 
bringing all business under the control 


| of Tokyo, Japan's bargaining power will 
| be increased, but so will be the influ- 


' ence of governmental policy. 


If Japan 
can't find an increasing market in the 
United States for its goods, it may shift 
some of its equipment orders to Ger- 
many where it can dispose, in exchange, 
of the raw materials it is acquiring in 
Manchukuo and the part of China under 
its control. Also, it will use the addi- 
tional bargaining power which comes 
from a control over the Chinese market. 

Application of Nippon’s mobilization 
of industry act will ™ saved for the 
great emergency, but Japanese industry 
will be gradually regulated to fit the 
mold when the time comes, just as is 
being done in Germany. This is the 
fact which business must remember 
when it shapes its plans for the future 
in the Orient. 


Canadian Housing 


Two plans of government help 
are expected to have an in- 
creased effect this year. 


Ottawa (Special Correspondence)— 
Canada’s government-assisted housing 
plans (BW’—May11'35,p28) have not 
produced the results expected of them 
at the time of their inauguration in 
1935, but they have become a consider- 
able factor in residential construction 
and appear likely to have a larger effect 
on building this year. 

During January, 140 homes were fi- 
nanced under the program, a much 
larger number than a year ago. Also, 
there are signs that industry is respond- 
ing more enthusiastically to government 
appeals for cooperation. This week, 
Building Products Ltd., with branches 
across the country, announced a drive 
for business under the plans, with coun- 
trywide advertising campaigns. Other 
industries are falling in line. 

Canada has two housing schemes, a 


| ment plan started late in 1936. 


new home plan covered by Parliamen- 
tary act of 1935, and a home improve- 
The 
improvement plan has produced results 
more quickly, accounting for $13,000,- 
000 worth of business in the first 14 
months it was in operation. The new 
home plan accounted for the same vol- 
ume only after 27 months. 


_Leans Aid Construction 


Of $56,000,000 of residential con- 
struction in Canada in 1937, 21% was 
financed under the government's new 
home plan, and loans made under the 
home improvement scheme brought the 
percentage up to 40. 

To the end of last year, 3,013 loans 
averaging $4,319 were made under the 
new home plan, 32,946 loans averaging 
$390 under the improvement plan. 
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The expenditure under the 
ment plan was distributed a: 
trades approximately as follow; 


General contract, masonry, 
carpentry, plastering. . $ 
Plumbing, heating, mechan- 
ical equipment 
Painting and decorating. . . 
Roofing .. 
Electrical work. ....... 
Insulating 
Complaints that the new hi 
made inadequate provision 
priced homes led to a nation-y 
ernment-sponsored contest amo 
tects from which the federa! 
authority has chosen 10 plans {i 
to cost $3,000 or less. Work 
are being supplied to prospect 


rowers for $10 a set. 


Home Plans Supplied 


Building Products Ltd., in 
campaign which is tied in with 
ernment’s program, is offering 
detailed plans for a courtesy chirg 
only $2. A large heating equipm 
manufacturer is offering design 
layouts and quoting prices for 
parts of the country. 

Under the new home law, 
of government loans is limited $ 
000,000. The government makes « | 
of 20% of the amount required whe: 
the applicant can put up 20°, 
loan company will provide 60°;. | 
borrower gets the money at app 
mately 5, but the loan compa 
charge 53% on their share, w! 
government asks only 3°7. 1 
company or local housing authorit 
responsible for passing on the 
tion. The government is responsibic tor 
losses up to 

The monthly payment for principal 
and interest is $6.54 per $1,’ 
$26.15 a month for 20 years on 2 
$4,000 loan, which compares wi 
$29.03 under the United States sche 
and $25.93 in England. 

To date, there have been no 
in the Dominion. 


Work on Model Building Code 


Under the sponsorship of the \ 
tional Research Council, a mode! bu: 
ing code is being developed in 
tion with the plans. The building 
trades are cooperating. 

The advantage of being able to 
row without security is the reason tor 
the comparative success of the home 1™- 
provement plan. Banks or other lene 
ing institutions lend the moncy st 4 
discount rate of 34°, producing an ¢! 
fective interest rate of about 64‘,. Thx 
government guarantees against ‘oss | 
to 15° of the total amount of the |ow 
made. 

Up to $2,000 may be borrow 
improvment or modernization of »ing 
homes, and larger amounts for 
ment houses. The average of the oa 
so far has been under $400. 
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‘Getting bim back to work is worth 
ten times the insurance cost’ 


“You see, the actual insurance — the 
settling of workmen’s compensation claims 
—is only part of the story. 

“What is of more interest to me is the 
help American Mutual gives us — in a 
medical way—to restore the job-holding 
abilities of injured workers. Their special- 
ized doctors, being familiar with the re- 
quirements of an industrial job, can direct 
the treatment with the job in mind and 
bring back to work a man who might 
otherwise be permanently unfit. 

“So — instead of an existence of idle- 
ness, supported by insurance — that man 
out there whose experience is worth ten 
times our entire premium cost, is back 
earning his living — of use to himself, of 


value to us.” 


AMERICAN 


MUTUAL 


American Mutual, the country’s first 
liability insurance company, offers to em- 
ployers, in addition to medical rehabilita- 
tion, two other opportunities to profit: 
... from safety engineering. Going be- 
yond the application of mechanical guards 
at dangerous places, we help you, econom- 
ically, to organize men, methods, and 
machinery according to the principles of 
practical safety, eliminating uninsurable 
indirect losses and often reducing insur- 
ance cost. 

... from cash dividends. Our savings 
are your profits. By dealing direct with 
our own salaried salesmen, by helping 


to reduce accident losses, by sound 


American 
gives a 3-profit opportunity 


COMPANY 


LIABILITY 


INSURANCE 


financial management, our savings have 
always been sufficient to return each poli- 
cyholder one-fifth or more of insurance 
costs —— regularly for 50 years. 

American Mutual has branches in 55 of 
the country’s principal industrial centers. 
In addition to Workmen’s Compensation, 
it offers opportunity for savings on Auto- 
mobile, Fidelity Bond, and practically all 
other lines of liability insurance. 


Admitted Assets. $34,866 615 84 Liabilities. $20.44 


Surplus to Polic yholders. $5,429. 299 76 4s of Dex 


Savings even greater than 20% have 
been regularly made on Fire Insur- 
ance, written by our associate, Allied 


American Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


“How Twelve Companies Saved More Than A Million Dollars” is a free booklet 


describing this lowest net cost insurance. Address Dept. 14, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Efficiency, Not Speed, recent 
New Soviet Objective 
busines: 
The Russian technique under the first two a a 
Five-Year Plans was to build production, =. uty 
increase output—and bother the cost. , a gram at 
Evidence that a new industrial policy Peas 4 The 
will dominate the third Five-Year Plan, velopr 
officially begun last month, is found at NESS AS | 
the giant Stalin Steel Works at Magnito- tities! oe the fort 
gorsk, in the southern Urals. can gor 
When the first Five-Year Plan began, compan 
Magnitogorsk was an empty Asiatic steppe. 
Now a boom city of 200,000 has risen peneagier 
around a plant that is the Seviet’s largest prepari 
producer of iron and the world’s eighth => cance li 
largest. Amazing as this development has for all 
been, the penalty paid in waste and high 
costs has been terrific. The 1,403,000 tons 
of steel produced last year could have —CcASS 
been turned out in America at a fraction ‘De : aa H 
of the cost and with half the workers. 
Significant now is the fact that quotas 
for 1938 are being kept at about the 1937 
figures. The new emphasis is on quality ‘ 
and costs. The change in direction has — ; 
been foreshadowed by speeches from the 
Russian peasants have proved that they Kremlin, and, followed in all industry, . . « New the idea is to increase the 105}—- 
can be taught to work with tools. . marks a maturing of Soviet development. productivity of the peasant worker: | 
100 — 
105) 
100 
c 
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Not all of the housing at Magnitogorsk is like these modern apartments and houses, but quarters gen- s. r. 


erally are better than at Moscow. All social life, as well as economic, emanates from the steel mill. 
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Business Abroad 


last week’s war scare. 
in many states. 
ment of U.S. buying. 


| 


ONLY A FEW TRACES are left this week 

f the effects of the recent war scare on 
world markets and world business. After 
ne of the sharpest breaks in many 
months, British shares (see chart on 
this page) more than recovered last 
week's losses during the first of the week 
and reacted only after Wall Street's 
gloomy mid-week performance. 

British leaders claim that the do- 
mestic outlook for the immediate future 
is better than fair. The intensification 
of the arms program will pick up a part 
of the slack which is developing because 


of smaller consumer buying of such 
lines as automobiles, and because of the 
recent slump in the building business. 
The French situation is not good, but 
there has been no drastic change in 
business activity. Germany is still work- 
ing feverishly on the self-sufficiency pro- 
gram and on rearmament. 

The week’s most important de- 
velopment as far as United States busi- 
ness is concerned is the expropriation of 
the foreign oil companies by the Mexi- 
can government (page 13). All of the 
companies involved are well prepared to 
withstand the shock, have, in fact, been 
preparing for it for some time. Signifi- 
cance lies in the precedent which it sets 
for all foreign ownership of national 


WAR SCARE 
HITS STOCK MARKETS 
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Voto onderd Stotsncs Co; London Financia! Times 


THE BOTTOM DROPPED OUT of all 
markets when the war scare was acute. 
London is hopeful again, but New York 
is influenced by the domestic outlook. 


Mexican oil crisis pushes Washington’s Latin American 
program into limelight. Europe is much calmer after 
Soviet orders boost business 
Canada suffers from sharp curtail- 


resources throughout Latin America, and 
in the test of Washington's good neigh- 
bor program. 

For the immediate future, business 
will be seriously handicapped in Mexico 
The peso is no longer pegged to the 
dollar and, until it finds its level in the 
foreign exchange market or until Mexi- 
can authorities undertake to peg it at 
some new level, all trade with Mexico 
is unsettled. Exporters are holding up 
shipments, or demanding cash in New 
York. Mexican government orders for 
farm equipment and road building ma- 
chinery are likely to be greatly curtailed 
for some time because the drain on the 
treasury of meeting the oil company pay- 
rolls will be considerable. 

Japan’s announcement that an- 
other autonomous state was being set up 
in Central China, with Nanking as capi- 
tal, caused little surprise, and will not 
have much effect on Racine The Japa- 
nese campaign north of Nanking is 
running into stiff opposition, and there 
is a growing belief that Tokyo is seri- 
ously concerned with the prospect of 
endless fighting with formal Chinese 
government troops or guerillas. Sales to 
Japan continue to be ry but all busi- 
ness is still done on a basis of an ex- 
change permit in advance for full pay- 
ment of all accounts. 

In a stock-taking after the recent 
European war threat, Business Week 
found American executives divided on 
the outlook for the future. A few are 
frankly of the opinion that it is too 
soon to evaluate the future. A much 
larger group is poy me over the out- 
look. They feel that the German move 
into Austria has given so great a shock 
to confidence that it will strengthen the 
feeling of insecurity which is general 
now. They expect Britain to be especially 
susceptible to this condition, especially 
since Britain seems to have passed the 

ak of its recovery cycle some time 
ad A growing recession in Britain 
would have a depressing influence on 
commodity prices and on world trade. 
It would materially accentuate the pres- 
ent modest flight of capital to the United 
States. 

A third and larger group is more 
hopeful. They believe that Hitler can 
live for some time on the glory of his 
Austrian coup. They believe that Ger- 
many will want time to digest and re- 
organize Austrian economy before tack- 
ling any such inflammable situation as 
they are bound to encounter in Czecho- 


Wide World 
ROYAL PROPAGANDA— Britons are be- 
ing made conscious that their country is 
not totally unprepared for war by the 
visits of such personages as King George 
(second from left here) to the “shadow 
factories” which sprinkle the Isles. “Shadow 
Factories” are ones designed for over- 
night conversion to the manufacture of 
war materials. In some cases, the con- 
version has already been made. 


slovakia. This group expects Prime 
Minister Chamberlain to make a satis- 
factory agreement with Italy which wil! 
considerably weaken the Rome-Berlin 
axis and make Germany less truculent 
They expect German economic hegem 
ony over Central Europe to expand 
gradually and without serious opposi 
tion. 

If they are right, British business is 
likely to withstand the recession in the 
United States, there will be a slacken 
ing of the flight of capital into gold 
and dollars, and the French position will! 
be strengthened through the improve 
ment in England. 

Another week is likely to reveal con 
siderable evidence in support of one 
group or the other. 


Great Britain 


Tone is better; outlook is 
brighter though still uncertain. 
Agreement with Mussolini ex- 


pected soon. 


LONDON (Cable)—The general atmos 
phere is now much calmer than it was 
a few days ago, and the more confident 
tone is evident in business quarters. The 
stock exchange is stronger, though the 
dividend outlook is a little uncertain. 
If the government goes into the market 
for fresh funds for rearmament, the 
larger companies may be compelled to 
draw on their own reserves to finance 
further development of plant. 

When January production 


i 
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ind thev show that Britain and the 


figures were released this week, they 
showed production off nearly 8%, sales 
down 10% 

After small increases for two months, 
February building plans are down nearly 
27%, including a severe fall in factory 
construction. 

The new trade pact and clearing 

greement with Italy is welcomed in 
ne London and Rome, not because it 
vitally changes existing conditions, but 
because it indicates that the atmosphere 
is favorable for a much bigger agree- 
ment. Present negotiations are expected 
to result in an important agreement 
which can be announced soon. 


France 


Business is not improving; 
Blum government still in pre- 
carious position. 


Paris (Wvreless)—France ts compara- 
tively calm this week, but the a eel 
of the franc on foreign exchanges indi- 
cates the lack of confidence of the public 
in the present government and its ability 
to do anything serious to improve the 
economic outlook. The general feeling 
is that the Blum government will not 
last for long. 

There was a slight improvement this 
week in employment as against last week, 
but a decline trom last year. 

Anglo-Italian negotiations are 
>rogressing satisfactorily, but the trou- 

lesome Spanish question has not yet 

been settled. Removal of Italian troops 
from Libya is evidence that Mussolini 
is more willing to come to terms than 
at any time in the last year. 

Czechoslovakia will continue to be a 
source of worry but the French public 
does not believe that Hitler will make 
any aggressive move there in the im- 
mediate future which might lead to war. 

Rumors of negotiations between 
Franco and Negrin for an armistice in 
Spain are denied, but the situation of 
the Republican forces 1s most precarious. 
If Franco is able to resume his offensive 
on a big scale, he will rule Spain shortly. 
This, however, continues to be a problem 
because the loyalists have systematically 
destroyed all means of communications 
as they retreated, making it a difficult 
problem to keep the adv. ancing forces 
adaquately supplied with munitions. 


Soviet Union 


X-Ray of Russian foreign trade 
last year shows Britain big mar- 
ket. London credits boost busi- 
ness. United States gets orders 
lost by Germany. 


Moscow (Cah+le)—Foreign trade fig- 


ires for 1937 have just been released, 


United States are responsibile for the 
lion's share of Russia's rapidly mount- 
ing foreign trade turnover. The Soviet 
trade balance last year favored Russia. 
In contrast with a favorable balance 
in 1936 of only $1,250,000 (at the of- 
ficial rate of five rubles to the dollar), 
the balance last year in Russia's favor 
amounted to $77,500,000. 

Britain bought $113,000,000 worth 
of Soviet goods last year, which is a 
gain of 60% over the previous year. 
Sales to Russia were slightly below $40,- 
000,000. Almost 25° of Russia’s for- 
eign trade turnover was with Britain. 

Imports from the United States last 
year were valued at $50,000,000, a 
gain of 16° over the previous year. 
Shipments to the United States were 
valued at $27,000,000. The United 
States share in Soviet business is ex- 
pected to increase as political relations 
with Germany become more tense. 

In New York, the Amtorg Trading 
Corp. released data this week covering 
business placed in the United States in 
1937. Orders worth $75,000,000 were 
handed to 1,033 American firms, in 
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contrast with $35,000,000 
business placed in the United 
1936. 

Over 45% of the new busir 
placed directly in Moscow, wit! 
of the American manufactur 
bargained directly with Soviet 
ing agencies. 

Practically all business is on 
basis, with payment arranged in 
through a New York bank. 

Items which bulked large 
1937 business with this country 
machine tools (said to have a: 
to almost $25,000,000), pres 
forging equipment, various non 
metals, electrical apparatus an 
oil well and refinery equipment, 
combustion engines, and aviation 
ment. 

When the Soviet’s British Busi. 
ness for 1937 was analyzed, 
basis of orders placed by Mos: 
was revealed that British compani:. had 
received commitments worth $1 


000, though $50,000,000 of this was 


business was placed on the gover 
guaranteed credit granted by the 5 


XX 


New German Ship for “Strength Through Joy” 


Trip- 


The Wilhelm Gustloff has 1.600 
berths like the ones shown here. 


An outstanding feature of the power- 
ful Nazi propaganda program is the 
“Strength Through Joy” holiday plan 
for workers. Under the sponsorship 
of the Labor Front—Nazi successor 
to the former free trade unions— 
workers are offered trips through 
Germany or short cruises to foreign 
lands at a fraction of cost. A gov- 
ernment subsidy pays the rest. 
The ships used on the cruises have 
been old vessels remodeled for the 
purpose. Eventually, the ambitious 
plan calls for a fleet of 30 ships like 
the new Wilhelm Gustloff, designed 
especially for the holiday tours. 
The “Strength Through Joy” 
movement also embraces athletics. 
and cultural activities such as con- 
certs, lectures, and theater projects. 
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These States Got 
Russia’s Business 


The Soviet Union placed orders for 
900.000 of American equipment 
st vear. Here are the states which | 
ast ves 


stled $1,000,000 or more of this | 


$14,121,000 


Pennsylvania 

Oh: 12,036,000 
Calitorma 10,228,000 

New York 8,001,000 | 
Connecticut 5,369,000 
Massachusetts 4,784,000 

New Jersey 3,419,000 
Michigan 3,210,000 
Wisconsin 2,767,000 

Hlinois 2,647 ,000 
Vermont 2,174,000 | 
Colorado 2,160,000 

Indiana 1,012,000 


; credit is to run for five years, at 


The following orders were placed in 
iin under the credit arrangement: 


Value £ 
tools and tools 4,622,731 
nines, auxiliary machinery, etc. 1,973,239 
printing and chemical 
lls, presses, hammers, 
general engineering equip- 
t 2,045,041 
ephone and telegraph equipment 466,890 


eme were placed during the last quar- 


> in accordance with the terms of 
agreement. 


bermany 


awsimilation of new territory. 


\ustria, 


(Cable)--With the Lithuanian 
s at least temporarily settled, and 
excitement over Austria subsiding, 
rope is expected to enjoy a short 
x of relative calm. 
\ustria’s economic and _ financial 
milation is proceeding at an amaz- 
ng pace. Germans are determined 
show their new countrymen the 
sible advantages of Anschluss before 
plebiscite is carried out. 
The new rate of exchange for 
shilling and mark not only equal- 


veen the two countries but offers the 

ans a premium. Plans for the 

lopment of Austria's natural re- 
ire expected to be fully ex- 
soon. They will be geared into 
nm in the Reich. 


concerned, Berlin holds the 
that they must lapse when bar- 
ween Austria and the Reich are 
d the German tariff is applied 


y 931,751 


{ll of the orders under the credit | 


ff 1936 and the first nine months of | 


\ll energies are directed toward 


schilling-mark exchange favors | 


‘the difference in the price levels 


As tar as Austria's commercial trea- | 
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DOUGLAS-EQUIPPED AIRLINES ARE MAKING NEIGHBORS OF NATIONS, TOO 


NORTH AMERICA: American Airlines Inc. . . . Braniff Airways . . . Eastern Air Lines Pan American 
Airways ...T.W.A.. . . United Air Lines . .. Western Air Express . . . Wilmington -Catalina Airline 

SOUTH AMERICA: Pan American Airways .. . Pan American Grace Airways AUSTRALIA: Air- 
lines of Australia . . . Australian National Airways . . . EUROPE: A. B. Aerotransport, Sweden . . . Air 
France, France . . . Avio Linee Italiane, Italy ... C. Czechoslovakia K. M, Netherlands 
LA P.E,Spoin .. . A.R.E.S. Roumania . . . LOT, Poland Swissair, Switzerland... ORIENT: 
China National Aviation Corporation . KN. LLM, in Netherlands Indies . Japan Air Transport 
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felt throughout the nation with network 
of air routes from border to porder and coast 
th New York and California seo" = | 
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At Leipzig Trade Fair 


European 
A New “Ecce Rerricerator” 


The 1938 Spring Trade Fair at Leipzig, 
Germany—largest and oldest of all trade 
fairs, dating back 700 years—drew the 
usual large quota of American buyers 
from Mar. 6 to 14. But Americans are 
reported to have done little buying; mostly 
they were there to pick up ideas. 

One idea was the evolving drum shown 
above for storing eggs. Spoilage in eggs 
starts with the yolk. When the eggs are 
kept gently revolving, the yolks are kept 
away from the shells and decay is retarded. 


to former Austrian frontiers, They 
will be replaced by the Reich's existing 
treaties and clearing agreements which 
will be adjusted to the new conditions 
of Greater Germany. 


Canada 


U. S. buying in Dominion is cut 
50% below last year. Retail 
trade shows unexpected resist- 
ance to slump. 


OrrawA—The most significant aspect 
of the Canadian situation at this time 
is that exports to the United States are 
now down to less than half what they 
were a year ago. For eight months 
Canada has been stubbornly resisting 
reaction to present conditions in the 
United States, but this blow to trade 
leaves a deep mark on internal economy. 

Consequent lag in business is reflected 
in a very sharp drop in bank clearings 
last week. The average decline for the 
country was 35% from a year ago, but 
for the larger cities the drop was as 
high as 46°. Carloadings were higher 
than in the previous week but well 
below last year, and railway earnings 
were down again. 

Wholesale and retail trade, 
according to surveys, is not yet severely 
affected. Reports show early spring 
buying in fairly normal volume. Elec- 


tric power consumption is on the in- 
crease, the gain for February in Ontario 
being close to 4%. 

The serious effect of the continued 
slump in the United States on Canadian 
trade is entering the political argument 
over revision of the reciprocal trade 
treaty. Prevailing conditions pretty well 
blank out benefits to Canada from the 
treaty, it is contended, and in some 
quarters the reasoning is advanced that 
in the long run Canada loses by sub- 
jecting her external trade to the uncer- 
tainties of north-south channels. Much 
of the trade which was developed under 
the treaty which came into operation 
Jan. 1, 1936, was diverted from east- 
west channels, especially from Great 
Britain in the case of export trade. 
After only two years the north-south 
channels are blocked. Canada, the argu- 
ment is, would do better to concentrate 
on the British market. 

This argument is being pressed on 
the government by some of its political 
supporters as well as by its opponents. 
There is no doubt the present trade situ- 
ation is tending to discourage enthusiasm 
for the renewal of the reciprocal trade 
treaty. 

Canadian National Railways are 
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having an argument with : 
to whether junior shop m 
dropped from employme: 
slump in work or the wort 
the whole force reduced 
are against reduction in 
House of Commons took 4 
ister protests against thx 
road's setting an 
private industry by throwi: 
of work, but the priva 
C. P. R. dealt with the s 
year. 

The Washington mem: randyy 
on power export 1S interpr 
cating that the United Sta 
ment will not permit im; 
the surplus Premier |} 
Ontario and the power « 
Quebec proposed to sell 
border. It drops as some 
bombshell into the parlian 
cussion about the wisdom < 
power and makes all the 
somewhat foolish. Parliam« 
ciding that the authority 1, 
license to export should be 
from the cabinet to Parlian 
It was then the intention tha: 
proposals for export should 
with by separate bills. 


| FOREIGN 


ANGLES 


Perfect example of short-sighted tar- 
iff making is the new 6¢ a pound 
tax on pork imports which was 
written into the 1938 revenue bill at 
the last minute. With Sec. Hull try- 
ing, and succeeding to some extent, 
in restoring our pre-drought pork 
exports (excluding lard) of $178,- 
000,000 a year, Congress puts a tax 
on pork imports which in the same 
years never averaged over $3,800,000 
a year. To stop this trickle of im- 
ported goods, the whole drive to 
— our export markets is jeop- 
ardized. 

Berlin has ordered the Austrian Na- 
tional Bank liquidated, its assets’ 
transferred to the Reichsbank, and 
has made the mark legal tender in 
Austria on the basis of 1.50 schillings 


to the mark. This should be a warn- 
ing to exporters dealing with other 
regions which inevitably are going 
to come under German economic 
control, ultimately if not in the im- 
mediate future. 

Buenos Aires reports a flood of in- 
quiries from both Europe and the 
United States for investment possi- 
bilities in the Argentine. Frightened 
European capital wants to get away 
from war-threatened zones; U. S. cap- 
ital is seeking more profitable invest- 
ment opportunities than at home. 


One new automobile was ad 
year for each 15 im previous u 
according to data just released by | 
American Automobile. Bigges 
were in Asia and Africa. Tota! 
trations throughout the world 
446,814 was the largest on 
Replacement sales in 1937 a: 
mated at 3,900,000 cars; repla 
demand in 1938 is expected 
even greater. 

Japanese is forging ahead in po 
larity as the commercial lang 
the Far East, though it will b: 
time before it replaces Engl: 
Australia, Japanese lessons are 5 
broadcast regularly by several! 
stations. One broadcasting sta 
receiving so many papers fro 
dents for correcting that it h 
to hire a staff of four Japanese pro 
readers. Australian universit 
also offering Japanese lesson: 
several public schools. The « 
tion that there are unsurmo 
difficulties in learning Japanes: 
ing disproved regularly. A y« 
a half ago, six students were s 
Japan by the Afghan gover 
They spoke only the vernacula 
sian and a little German whe 
arrived. Within 18 months, 
were ready to enter Tokyo In 
University where all teaching 
Japanese. 
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andun 


commodity prices this week 


an 


ugh last fall's lows. They 
Sooke ugh at a time when foreign 
orkets were scoring at least technical 

ns. when war scares had relapsed, 


cons domestic business was showing 
+ flut erings of revival, when Con- 

voting big navy and aircraft 
calculated to spur business. 

fact of new lows was discourag- 
enough —stock price averages on 
Nednesday punctured the lowest clos- 
of last autumn, but they 
en't quite down to the bottom 
red just before noon on Oct. 19. But, 
top of the price relapse, Wall Street 
; still in the dumps from the shock 
the most serious Stock Exchange 
ire in many years and was seeking 
reorganize itself for both moral and 
ness reasons. 

The Whitney failure came at a time 
en the New York Stock Exchange 
eady was bent on reform. Proddings 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
sion and the starvation level of 
ness were seeing to that. 
The combination of circumstances 
prompted: agitation for more rigid 
tection of customers’ funds and se- 
ties; renewed opposition to mixing 


function of broker and dealer 
Whitney — hypothecated securities 
h his firm held in a_ brokerage 
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Money and the Markets 


Breaking through last fall’s lows, stock and commodity 
wiees disregard signs of business improvement. New 
York Stock Exchange hastens reform program, largely 
because of Whitney failure. . 


| 
More Prestige for 
Coast Market 


As a result of its contemplated mer- 
ger with the local Curb Exchange, 
the San Francisco Stock Exchange 
will move into undisputed posses- 
sion of fifth place among the na- 
tion’s stock markets. Last year's 
| figures on trading activity suggest 


that in dollar volume it will be | 
exceeded by the two New York | 
exchanges, Chicago, and Boston; | 


in number of shares traded, it will 
be surpassed by the two New York 
markets, Chicago, and Los Angeles. 

The New York markets are far 
| ahead of all the others (BW’—Mar!2 
38,p17). The ranking of the major 
interior exchanges (with San Fran- 
cisco Stock and Curb totals 
| bined) is as follows: 


com- 


Trading Activity in 1937 


Total Number of 

Fxchange Dollar Volume Shares 
Boston $231,937,958 6,964,798 
Chicago 190,268,069 13,568,531 
San Francisco 172,495,820 13,446,373 
| Los Angeles 91,131,992 13,681,142 
Philadelphia 109,892,044 4,848,412 


capacity because he needed money to 
cover his own speculation in the ca- 
pacity of a dealer) ; vigorous campaign- 
ing for incorporation of Stock Ex- 


change houses (the Big Board is lean 
Ing toward permissive incorporation if 


brokers’ unlimited liability is pre 
served); mew demands for splitting 
commissions (paying banks, bond 
houses, and other brokers that originate 
orders) in order to broaden 
on the floor of the exchange 

Wall Street's left liberals 
strengthened by the turn of events 
was indicated by the 
vote in favor of the Stock Exchange's 
reorganization program. It was further 
reflected in the wide interest which led 
to the nomination of than 200 
men trom whom the nominating com 
mittee must pick an official slate of 28 
for the new board of governors. 


< 


business 
wing ire 
This 
overwhelming 


more 


Unite Exchanges 


Plans are completed for ab- 
sorption of San Francisco Curb 
by local Stock Exchange. 


ABSORPTION of the San Francisco Curb 
Exchange by the Stock Exchange of that 
city, as soon as legal formalities in 
progress this week are concluded and 
as soon as approval of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission is obtained, is 
designed to create a single, powerful 
exchange where two less effective ones 
have heretofore been operating 

In the words of proponents of the 
move, it is “a step forward 
providing the adequate regional capital 
markets for the financing of regional 
industries so strongly urged by the SEC 

The absorption is expected to increase 
activity on * a San Francisco Stock Ex 
change and bring it within striking dis 
tance of the volume of the Chicago 
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speeches follow: 


John W. Hanes 


Former investment banker, now a 
member of the SEC 


It seems to me that the iavestment 
banking mechanism is not now hitting 
on all cylinders. During the recent 
period of active financing it raised very 
small amounts of new funds for indus- 
try. At least a partial cause for this 
lack of participation in new financing 
was our unwillingness or inability to 
take risks. As a matter of fact, there 
crept into our business some rather 
strange devices for the avoidance of 
risk, 

We avoided the more burdensome 
risk-taking which is associated with the 
newer and smaller companies. In 
former years the enterprising banker 
often would buy an issue and nurse 
the corporation along during its early 
stages. But do any of you remember 
more than one or two such operations 
during the last two or three years? 

I think there is little doubt that the 
underwriting capital is less extensive 
today than it was in the ‘twenties. 
There are no more security affiliates. 
Banks can no longer participate. In- 
vestment banking firms which used to 
be able to hold deposits no longer can 
do so. 
| Risk-taking also has been restricted 
| as a result of government influences. 
I see no reason to close my eyes to that 
fact, especially as it concerns the opera- 
tion of our present tax system. How- 
| ever, I do not necessarily subscribe 10 
a philosophy of inaction on your part. 
If you decide to “let George do it,” 
' you may find that George, and perhaps 
his Uncle Sam, may be forced to do it 
by default. 

Maybe the answer lies in changes in 
the existing machinery, maybe it lies 
in the addition of new governmental 
or semi-governmental agencies to assist 
existing banking and distributing or- 
ganizations to do the job which really 
is theirs. 1 am confident, if you attempt 
to work out your own salvation, the 
government will work with you. 


Stock Exchange (see table on page 55). 

Under the new setup, the combined 
list of the San Francisco Stock Exchange 
will carry some 300 stocks or about 
double the present number. Included 
will be practically all the listed securi- 
ties traded on the Curb—about 26 se- 
curities issued by the smaller Western 
companies—in addition to the much 
larger group of stocks admitted to un- 
listed trading facilities, a group that 
includes many of the most active stocks 
on the New York board. (The San 
Francisco Stock Exchange heretofore has 
not dealt in unlisted securities.) 


Two Viewpoints on Investment Banking 


The third annual conference of the central states group, Investment Bankers 
Association, meeting in Chicago, heard from one of their members and 
from a member of the Securities and Exchange Commission contrasting 
analyses of the securities underwriting business. Excerpts from the two 


Francis E, Frothingham 


President, Investment Bankers 
Association of America 


The investment banker's field of opera- 
tion is wellnigh stagnant today. Some- 
how a feeling has got abroad that he 
is responsible for the present absence 
of capital activity. Could anything be 
more absurd? 

It seems to me there is one simple 
and fundamental reason: fear and un- 
certainty of the future. Men today 
in this country are full of concern for 
the future, full of caution, unwilling | 
to create inventories for future use | 
lest they turn sour in their hands. They | 
sense the dangers of mounting govern- | 
mental debt, the growth and continu- 
ance of an unbalanced budget, the 
essential wastefulness of large govern- 
mental expenditure; the fact that 
pump-priming, government competition, 
relief, and regimentation have not re- 
duced unemployment, have not im- 
proved business. They also are timid | 
about the artificial low money market 
which has been created for govern- 
mental purposes, and with the inevit- 
able consequence of a deterioration in 
values that will be very serious. 

If the man who would borrow is un- 
certain about the future, he is not 
going to borrow. If the man with | 
money to invest is uncertain of the 
future, his money is not forthcoming. 
The investment banker can’t do any- 
thing really about either of those cir- 
cumstances. 

Markets have altogether changed 
from what they used to be, for a 
variety of causes, among which might | 
be mentioned the artificial low interest | 
that is being maintained by government 
in order to sell the government credit. 
It is also influenced by a series of 
taxation schemes which has so dis- 
turbed the normal flow of capital se- 
curities which investors buy that some 
have almost disappeared from _ the 
market. 

We can’t make the market. We are 
the victims of circumstances. 
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With the merger, San Francisco re- 
turns to conditions prior to 1928 when 
the Curb was opened. Up to that time 
investors and traders were served by 
one exchange. Dissolution of the Cur 
and liquidation of its assets for distri- 
bution to Curb members form part of 
the absorption plan. The Curb has 72 
members most of whom are also mem- 
bers of the Stock Exchange. About 15 
members who aren't will be given an 
opportunity to buy seats at about $18,- 
000. About half of them are expected 
to “buy in.” 

Members of the Stock Exchange who 


are not members of the Cur! 
a cash contribution for the 
dealing in Curb stocks wh« 
transferred to the Stock Ex 

California observers view 
as a logical development. § 
all Stock Exchange membe: 
bers of the Curb, brokers 
paying the overhead for main: 
uildings and two separate s 
and employees. Whatever "| 
tige” may arise from creati 
listed division on the Stock 
will be offset, it is felt, by ¢! 
local brokers will continue 
commissions from the heavy 
unlisted stocks which was a 
Curb operations. 


The Whitney Affair—T 
tinue to pile up on the head 
happy Richard Whitney. He 
indicted by New York County ood \ 
York State on charges arising 
failure of his brokerage firm. Ni 
York Stock Exchange has exp 
and has suspended for threc 
two other partners in his 
held seats on the exchange. \ 
ney and his associates and 
have been subjected to almost . 
tioning ever since the failure 
light. (BW’—Mar12'38,.p55). He 
been implicitly accused by Ass 
torney-General Ambrose V. 
attempting to shield others in 
full blame. 

During all this, the activity 
Securities and Exchange Commi 
almost completely dropped fr g 
But the S-men were busy. And : 
week SEC Chairman Douglas 
graphed Racket-Buster Thomas 
Dewey, New York County's 
torney, not to have Whitney scnten 
(he has pleaded guilty) until Apr 
when the SEC will have comp 
investigation. What the SEC may ha 
up its sleeve was not disclosed, but W: 
Street was inclined to belicve : 
call for delay must be significant 


Solving Problems—For many, mi 
years banks have sought laboriously ' 
develop new methods of adding to the: 
business. One of the most interesting 
plans of recent years, and one attracting 


attention throughout the banking fe 
is that developed by Bert H. Whi 


vice-president of Buffalo's Liberty Ban 
Mr. White spent three years visiting 
research laboratories in this country 2° 


in — He collected a vast store 
knowledge on How to Do It an! W! 


Does It Best. He set up a department 
in the Liberty Bank which gives 6 


service to industry, without an) 
attached—but you'd be surprise: how 
has brought new customers to t! 
Fundamentally, the business ‘ 
signed to give small industrial 


aid on their problems. If a manu: «tus 
wants to know who makes a wid: t ¥ 
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handle, Mr. White will either 
r get in touch with somebody 
This makes a fast friend for 

bans of the man who sought the 
iilds goodwill with the manu- 
whose laboratory was able to 

nt e exact type of widget desired. 
Mr. White’s work has brought him 
+9 contact with something like 700 ot 
- world’s best laboratories. He has the 
mation on plastics and how 
m. He can put a manufacturer 


TOOK 


intricate problems of packag- 
He answers engineering and pro- 
ction questions. And his bank grows 


KC 
Rubber Tumbles—Trade statistics of 


ver market in the last few days, 
> prices well below 14¢ a Ib. for 


e first tume in two years. It can't be 
| the trade was hoping for favorable 
tistics, but it apparently hadn't fully 
xounted anything as gloomy as it got. 
It may not have been a great surprise, 
tit was a shock nevertheless, to learn 
it consumption of crude rubber and 
reduction of tires in February had been 
e lowest since the first quarter of 1933 
ee charts, page 34). It was disturbing 
note the further rise in supplies of 
ide rubber to 288,883 tons, compared 
th 269,078 at the end of January and 
"1,561 as recently as the middle of last 
From the standpoint of accumulated 
ipplies, the picture as regards tires was 
: little bit less upsetting. Tire stocks 
tually were reduced slightly during 
ebruary to a total of 10,833,000 casings 
q manufacturers’ hands. This, however, 
s accomplished only at the cost of re- 
ing output to 2,212,000 casings 
ompared with 1937's monthly high 
£$,916,000). Shipments at 2,349,000, 
ough exceeding output, compared with 
high of 5,787,000 last year and were 
e smallest since November, 1933. 
Stocks of rubber in London and Liver- 
ol also are accumulating, reaching 
“3,423 tons on March 19 against 61,941 
tthe end of January and 42,013 last 
Hy. 
Relatively favorable is the fact that 
rubber afloat with New York as its 
sstination totaled only 47,459 tons at 
e end of February, comparing with 
7,356 tons a month earlier. However, 
it reduction doesn’t mean a great deal 
the light of February's consumption 
cure of 23.868 tons in the United 
tes. Further reduction in shipments 
m producing countries to New York 
4y be expected later, because the inter- 
tional cartel has limited first quarter 
siveries to 70° of basic quotas and 
tose tor the second quarter to 60°. 


Nevertheless, consumption of crude rub- 


‘tr will have to rise substantially before 
may be expected to make much of a 
stocks 
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touch with the people who can solve | 


lisagreeable character have smothered | 


What does risk 
look like? 


OU know a good many business 
dangers when vou see them. But an ex- 
perienced insurance agent will point out 


dangers you've never dreamed of. 


He has been trained to recognize the risks 
that wreck businesses. Often it costs litrle 
or nothing more than you are now paying 
for insurance to provide protection against 
these risks you don't recognize. 

Insurance that minimizes the agent's func- 
tion may lessen vour protection, your 
service. Insurance is dollar protection. 


There are no cut-rate dollars tor sale 


Let an experienced agent take a look at 
your business from an insurance point of 
view. Like a check-up by vour family 
doctor, it can do no harm —may save your 


business lite. 


NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN, Presdeni 
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First impressions are 


important—it pays to 
use APPCO Envel : | AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO..... 


Accurate register, perfect 


color matching — assures | 

a well printed Envelope. iuLING GETCHELI 
The American Paper Products Co. | 
East Liverpool, Obie, U.S. A. 


Agency—THE Carles Co 


| ALLEN WALES ADDING MACHINE 
CORP. 
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rup Brooklyn & Queens Transit Corp. 
ey indicted for running its street 
oisily along its Lutheran Ceme- 
it-of-way. The grand jurors 
e cars were making enough noise 
wake the dead. 


ONE recent evening,” writes old Jawn 
Ripley from Topeka, “our office was 
eld the second time in a month. 
shortly before closing time, two men 
the front door. The first one 
{ a mask over his eyes as he came 
oor, then he walked around the 
f the counter and approached the 
ier with, “This is a holdup.’ He 
ss soft-spoken, unhurried. On the 
nter in front of the second man—the 
masked one—reposed a sawed-off 
xgun, half-concealed by a blanket in 
ich it had been wrapped when carried 
under the arm of the masked bandit. 
less than two minutes the whole 
fiir was over and the masked bandit 
eparted with $150 cash, picking up the 
gun and blanket on his way out. 

Meantime one of our clerks, a part- 
me worker who is a senior in college 
| prides herself on keeping her wits 
ing psychology experiments, was 
iking mental observations of the un- 
isked bandit, so as to describe him to 
e police. She got color of hair, eyes, 
eight; there were two scars, too. She 
ted what he touched with his bare 
inds—fingerprints. She could remem- 
t him anywhere, any place. He did 
t follow his pal out at once. He stood 
ere in silent menace. But suddenly he 
iid, ‘Please, can I get the laundry 
indle I left here on Tuesday ?’ 

And you can, in the words of an- 
ther Ripley, believe it or not, but the 
mb gent that witnessed the affair 
dn't know it was a holdup. He thought 
e bandit was a bank messenger, and 
e said he didn’t see the mask.” 


THE best, the very best people of south- 
rn California are rostered in the 1938 
ition of the Southwest Blue Book. 
inly three Hollywood actors are ad- 
tted. Chaplin? No. Any of the Barry- 
ores? No. Muni? Wrong again. Clau- 
ette Colbert, Frank Morgan, Cagney, 
Miriam Hopkins, the Marx brothers, 
ter Lorre, or the magnificent W. C. 
Fields? Certainly not. Only these three: 
hn Wayne, Anthony Quinn, and 
Douglas Montgomery. Never heard of 


[HE most remarkable salesman we've 
read about lately is the one called Black, 
ho is described by Bertrand R. Canfield, 
t Babson’s Institute, in an article in 
ldvertising and Selling. Mr. Canfield 
of two salesmen, who, “despite 
us names, are genuine people.” He 
me Red, the other Black. He tells 
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Editorially Speaking — 


of their hours spent in the field, their 
number of first, second, and third inter 
views, their methods, and their results 

Black is remarkable, not so much for 
his sales success as for his earlier career 
Under “Age, Status, Education,” Mr. 
Cantield has this to say about him: “29, 
unmarried; Health, good; Education, 
grammar and high school, one year col- 
lege.” Under “School or college ac- 
tivities,” there is this: “Captain, college 
soccer team, manager, crew, fraternity 
track and football teams; wrote for col- 
lege paper.” Pretty good for one year 
in college. 


A PHILADELPHIAN, E. E. Bullock, trad- 
ing as the Keystone Service, has prom 
ised the Federal Trade Commission to 
stop representing that his ‘The Forbid- 
den Books of Moses” is consulted by 
millions whenever they're about to take 
an important step, and that “any of his 
books provides a simple guide to char- 
acter reading, makes astrology easy, and 
enables one to know his future by 
means of palmistry, and that his charms, 
amulets, and seals will give one victory 
over every earthly enemy.” It’s a pity 
Mr. Bullock didn’t use his charms, 
amulets, and seals against the Federal 
Trade Commission. 


CHAIRMAN CARL VINSON of the House 
Naval Affairs Committee comes to bat 
with a new idea. We don't know 
whether it originated with him or with 
the ingenious Charley Michelson, but 
in any case its audacity deserves admira- 
tion. Mr. Vinson calmly reinterprets Mr. 
Roosevelt's kWARantine speech in Chi- 
cago last October. He says the intention 
of the speech was to “quarantine the 
United States from the disease of war.” 


What Mr. Roosevelt really said was: | 


The epidemic of world lawlessness is 
spreading. When an epidemic of 
physical disease starts to spread, the 
community approves and joins in a 
quarantine of the patients.” That's what 
he said. “A quarantine of the patients” 
—meaning an embargo and blockade 
against Japan, Germany, and Italy. And 
since it would provoke reprisal, it’s a 
policy of kKWARantine. Let's not kid 
ourselves. 


Eviza had no easy time crossing the ice, 
and anyone predisposed to seasickness 
is afraid to cross the English Channel, 
but the most perilous crossing we've 
read about lately was made by James 
Cogley, 75 years old, of Baltimore, who 
crossed his legs and broke his hip. 


A BEAUTIFUL, joyous girl laughs up at 
us from a newspaper ad, hollering mer- 
rily: “I've had great results from EX- 


LAX but now it ACTS BETTER than | 


ever!” How lovely! 


“‘Where did you get 
such complete 
credit data on that 
upstate firm?” 


“From my bank 
... the Marine 
Midland Trust 


Company!” 


17 Battery Place 


= tat 


Marine Midland 
of York 
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Health of the Iron Horse 


In the President's conferences on the 
railroad problem, the main emphasis 
= to have been put on the neces- 
sity for consolidating the railroads of 
the United States into a handful of 
systems. But there are heavy obstacles 
in the way of consolidation; nor 
would that alone be enough to solve 
the problem, in any case. 

Fundamentally what is necessary is 
a distinct change in the general atti- 
tude to the railroads. They must be 
regarded as an integrated transporta- 
tion system for the whole nation, and 
given a freer hand to engage in what- 
ever activities are necessary for that 
role, whether on tracks, on the high- 
ways, in the water, or in the air. As 
they cannot serve the nation efficient! 
unless they are healthy, their healt 
must be fostered. Those group in- 
terests which that purpose 
must be swept aside. 

The health of the railroads depends 
on their getting a fair profit. Since 
their return to private operation after 
the war, there has never been a time 
when the average railroad, or every 
well-managed railroad, received a fair 
return. Certainly it would be easier to 
manage the railroads efficiently if they 
were merged into a few systems. And 
yet the main obstacles to economy 
would persist. There would still be a 
tremendous uproar if the railroads 
tried to discontinue lines and branches 
and service that proved to be uneco- 
nomic. Hundreds of trains are op- 
erated today for which there is no ra- 
tional excuse. But any attempt to end 
such waste is peemipile met by objec- 
tions from the affected communities. 
They force interference by the legisla- 
ture and the state railroad or utility 
commission. They telegraph to Con- 

ress and the President. One fighting 
corte can give a railroad a major 
battle. If consolidation is to improve 
economy, the people must be prepared 
to protect the railroads against the 
extortionate demands of communities 
for special favors. 

And then there are the unnecessary 
labor costs, resulting from federal and 
state legislation. Under the “feather- 
bed” labor rules, a railroad often has 
to pay eight hours’ wages when a man 
has only worked two or three hours. 
Besides, a number of states have full- 
crew laws that compel the hiring of 
an unnecessary number of men. And 
just now there is a renewed drive in 
the House for the bill to limit the 


length of freight trains to 70 cars. 
The Senate passed it in the last session 
and now the unions are trying to push 
it through the House. Its object is 
simply to make the railroads hire 
more men than they need for the 
work. 

Manifestly consolidation will not 
pull the railroads out of their diffi- 
culties if they continue to be treated 
unfairly by governmental agencies. 
The railroads are in a unique diffi- 
culty: neither their costs nor their 
rates are under their own control. The 
government, which possesses this con- 
trol, can make or break railroad pros- 
perity. 

Just now the government can do 
something to make railroad financing 
easier. Congress can remove some of 
the restrictions that hamper the rail- 
roads when they branch out into high- 
way service. Congress can also facili- 
tate financial reorganization, and pre- 
i the way for consolidation. Buta 

ealthy transportation system for the 

nation cannot be assured unless the 
popular attitude toward the railroads 
undergoes a decided change, causing 
Congress to remove those restraints 
that prevent them from earning a fair 
return. 


Struggle for Power 
Without Restriction 


The naked audacity of the Administra- 
tion’s reorganization bill was disclosed 
wonthashiellly in the fight over the 
Wheeler amendment, under which 
Mr. Roosevelt’s reorganization orders 
would have to be approved by Con- 
gress. A majority of either house 
could veto an order by refusing to ap- 
prove it. But Mr. Roosevelt insisted 
on retaining the provision that his 
reorganization orders should become 
effective unless disapproved by Con- 
gress. Then he could veto the dis- 
approval, and Congress could not 
overrule him except by a two-thirds 


vote in each house. Mor: er, x 
Congress tried to take back th whole 
vast power by repealing «reo, 
ganization law, he could \ 5» the 
repealer. 

The Wheeler amendment as jp. 
tended to save majority rule, ind » 
the President fought it with atrop. 
age, with relief money, with ‘hreags 
and promises concerning leg: lation, 
The methods he used to | it the 
Wheeler amendment are tesj. 
mony to the dangerousness of the 
power conveyed in this bill. 
zens who want to save the gov: -nmen; 
from this danger should tel! ( ngress 
so before it takes final action. 


Labor Deals With 
The Sixty Families 


In its last issue, Business W eek te. 
ported that quiet negotiations wer 
under way between top-notch leaders 
of industry and labor, who want w 
assure a period of labor peace, withou: 
benefit of government intervention, 
This news is deeply significant. John 
L. Lewis, whose ited Mine WW orkers 
put up half a million dollars to re. 
elect Mr. Roosevelt, is not looking wo 
the White House for relief from pres- 
ent conditions. He is not trying w 
promote the interests of labor by 
striking at a multitude of smal! bus- 
ness men, picking them off one ata 
time, when each is weakest. Rather, 
he is bargaining with the Sixty Fam- 
ilies. 

And the attitude of the leading in- 
dustrialists in these negotiations is 
proof of their genuinely social con- 
sciousness. They are meeting with 
Lewis and other labor leaders at a 
time when every possible advantage 
runs in the direction of hostility. If 
a majority of management really 
wanted to go back to the old pug: 
nacious anti-union days, the present 
situation would be made to their or 
der. Imstead, at a time when labor 
sees the ground crumbling beneath it, 
when it is threatened with a loss of 
all its gains, industrial leaders and the 
contemptible Sixty Families are meet- 
ing union leaders halfway, without 
asking the leave of the Administra- 
tion, or labor boards, or any other 
bureaucrats. In these direct negotia 
tions there is a real hope of a solid 
improvement in labor relations. 
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